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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
*D.N.B.’ 
(See ante, p. 21.) 

At Magdalen the buildings which comprised 
the last important part of the College erected 
in the founder’s lifetime were begun in August, 
1480. They stood outside of the western 
gate, on the ground between the present 
St. Swithun’s Buildings and the small block 
which now bears the name of the Grammar 
Hall—a name by which the School, and the 
buildings immediately adjoining it, were 
known in the fifteenth century. The School 
buildings themselves consisted of a school- 
room with chambers for the master and usher, 
and akitchen. Of the present picturesque 
building known as the Grammar Hall the 
southern part, including the small bell-turret, 
is a fragment of the School building ; but 
the adjoining rooms were for the most part 
included in the premises occupied by the 
members of Magdalen Hall. John Anwykyll, 
first master of the School (1480-8), and his 
usher and successor, John Stanbridge, were 
among the foremost grammarians of their 
day in England, and their teaching attracted 
many besides members of the College. These 
strangers settled themselves, cuckoo-fashion, 
in tenements—adjoining the original School 


building—which, had Waynflete’s plans been 
fully carried out, would probably have been 
demolished to make room for its enlargement. 
Possibly the fact that Anwyky]ll was a married 
man may have caused some alteration to be 
made in the ultimate destiny of the chambers 
originally built for the schoolmaster and 
usher over the schoolroom (Bloxam, iii. 7). 
Whatever room was to spare seems to have 
been at once occupied by the intruding mem- 
bers of the Grammar Hall ; and when, in the 
early years of the sixteenth century, the 
School buildings were extended, the addition 
was made not so much for the benefit of the 
School as for that of the new Hall, which at 
the same time began to be known as Magdalen 
Hall. This society had at first the closest 
connexion with the College, the early Prin- 
cipals being all, or almost all, Fellows of the 
latter. But, apart from this personal con- 
nexion, and from the fact that the College 
were the owners of the site of the Hall and 
received rent for it, the two societies were 
entirely separate. The College had no juris- 
diction over the Hall, or over any persons 
residing in it who were not at the same time 
members of the College itself. But it was 
not until 1694 that the Chancellor of the 
University finally established his right to 
nominate the Principal. After awhile writers, 
adding insult to injury, persistently asserted 
that the Hall was part of Waynflete’s own 
foundation—a fiction which, originally con- 
ceived by the College for the purpose of 
establishing their claim to the site of the 
Hall, had come to be generally accepted, and 
had even insinuated itself into the University 
Calendar (Wilson, p. 29; S. G. Hamilton’s 
‘Hertford College.’ p. 101 ; ‘Oxon Almanack 
Top’ for 1749). The schoolroom, as built by 
the founder, was 72 ft. in length by 24 ft. 9in. 
in width. It was lighted on either side by 
five square windows, placed irregularly, and 
by two windows at the east (south ?) end, one 
being a small window over the door of en- 
trance. In later times, when further stories 
had been added to the two raised in Wayn- 
flete’s lifetime, it was found necessary to 
support the schoolroom ceiling by beams, 
and twelve wooden pillars in two rows 
(Bloxam, iii. 6). The interior, as thus altered, 
must have in some measure resembled Lower 
School at Eton to-day, the exact date of 
which is uncertain, but is not later than 1500. 
In the latter room the double row of wooden 
pillars (said to be of Spanish chestnut) down 
the centre was erected by Sir Henry 
Wotton (Provost 1624-39), although an un- 
trustworthy tradition relates that the wood, 
being wreckage from one of the vessels of the 
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Invincible Armada, was presented by Queen 
Elizabeth (R. A. Austen Leigh’s ‘ Eton Guide,’ 
. 79; A. Clutton-Brock’s ‘Eton’; Izaak 
Valton’s ‘ Life of Wotton’). The exterior of 
the Magdalen schoolroom, with its fine but- 
tresses as seen from the west, appears in the 
drawing by Joseph Skelton (plate 52. of 
‘Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata’). This view 
represents the eastern and western side of 
Magdalen Hall quadrangle, and gives a good 
idea of the interior or northern face of its 
gateway. The southern front of both Hall 
and schoolroom may be studied in an engrav- 
ing from a drawing by N. Whittock of 1823, 
showing “Old Magdalen Hall and other 
buildings” adjoining the College, ‘commonly 
called the Gravel Walk.” The only ancient 
school building of the fourteenth century 
now existing is the original schoolroom of 
Winchester College, now called ‘* Seventh 
Chamber,” Wykeham’s mana domus. A large 
slice was cut out of it to form **Seventh 
Chamber Passage.” the way out to school in 
1687, when the New (now Old) School was 
built. The archway of that passage is the 
original school doorway. The window which 
lights the passage above is also part of the 
original window. The original dimensions 
were 45 ft. Gin. long by 28 ft. 10in. wide, and 
15 ft. 3 in. high from the present floor, which is 
probably higher than the original floor. Four 
wooden columns, one of which still remains, 
supported the ceiling and hall above. The 
light came in through three windows in the 
south wall. All of these remain, although 
the one now lighting the passage is shorn of 
its lower portion. In each window were 
benches of stone * for the eighteen priefects, 
so that they might preside over the others.” 
These benches, in a triple row, still remain in 
the two untouched windows (Leach’s * Win- 
chester Coll.,’ p. 122). It will be seen that 
Waynilete’s schoolroom considerably 
longer than, but not so wide as, Wykeham’s. 
At Eton, according to Henry VI.’s original 
intention, or ‘ will,” 
‘the Provost's lodging was to extend for a length 
of 70ft. on both floors, from behind the upper end 
of the hall to a corner tower situated close to the 
north-east angle of the new church. — Exactly 
opposite to this, but only on the ground floor, was 
to be a schoolroom of similar length, adjoining the 
gateway. —Maxwell-Lyte’s ‘ History of Eton Col- 
lege,’ pp. 36, 43. 
Disregarding the example of monastic estab- 
lishments, the king had resolved to follow 
Wykeham’s lead and supply his College with 
a regular schoolroom. The Eton cloister was, 
however, occasionally (again like that of 
Winchester College) to be the scene of public 
disputations in grammar between the scholars. 


A grammar school is mentioned in audit rolls 
of Richard IIL’s reign; and the recent 
“building of a new school” is noticed in 
1515. The original dormitory and school- 
room were, perhaps, situated on the western 
side of the cloisters. The present Upper 
School dates only from 1690-1 (¢/7d., 41, 135). 
(For these references to Sir H. C. Maxwell- 
Lyte’s book I am indebted to Mr. A. G. 
Parham, of Exeter College. and sometime 
chorister of Magdalen.) A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
(To be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE DIALECT. 

As, owing to the general spread of educa- 
tion and the constant migration of the 
agricultural population to our large towns, 
the local dialects—or perhaps one should 
rather say the native language of our more 
rural districts—are likely in a few years to 
become extinct, it might be of interest to 
your readers to record a few of their principal 
peculiarities. For instance, our Yorkshire 
language is almost entirely Scandinavian or 
Saxon, as is shown in the names of our towns 
and villages, and the Norman invasion has 
scarcely affected our vocabulary at all. 

Observe, for instance, Aldby (the old 
village), Aldwark (the old work or fort).. 
Derwent (clear stream, a common name of 
rivers in the North), Godmanham (the village 
of the sacred stone, where stood formerly a 
celebrated temple of the Druids), Riccal (the: 
hall of meeting or judgment), Wheldrake (in 
which name one would scarcely recognize 
Queldrick, or the ridge of quail), Escrick (the 
ridge of ash), Thorganby (the sacred village. 
of Thor), York (the city on the Ure), and 
countless other instances. 

I generally “stump” those who profess 
rashly to understand our language with some 


such sentence as this : T’watter siping thruff 


t'assen mak t’middin rank smittle.” This. 
seems gibberish to most Englishmen, and yet 
every one of the words is one of our old 
original language, simple Saxon or Scandi- 
navian, meaning simply, “The water soaking 
through the ashes makes the heap very 
infectious.” 

I always contend that we Yorkshiremen do 
not drop our / like a Cockney, though we do 
clip the article. as in saying ‘** t’ill” for ‘* the 
hill” ; but we do the same, curiously enough, 
also before a consonant, “t’letter,” t’door,” 
&e., while we odly omit the possessive s, as 
for “the master’s key” we Be say “the 
master key.” 


good old Shakespearian word parlous,” 


We still use frequently the- 
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much in the sense of our slang word “awful,” 
as “a parlous time” for “a’ bad time,” or 
adverbially, as “ar beas parlous tewed” for 
“Tam very tired or annoyed,” or “ parlous 
clarty” for a very dirty road. [ like our 
good old word “ kittywankle” for very or 
doubly uncertain, as kitty wankle airtim ” 
for a bad haytime, or what we call a “ catchy 
time.” “ Kittle” we know as fickle or uncer- 
tain, as ‘‘kittle cattle,” and ** wankle” or 


“wankling” is a term we apply to an_ 


unhealthy calf, or one weak on its legs and 
unlikely to live. 


It is curious to trace our corruption of new 


words derived from the Greek, as “ the taties | 
are sadly demicked” would mean that they | 


were affected by the epidemic. 
A dyke in the North means a ditch, and 
not, as in the South, a bank, as the well- 


known Ditch at Newmarket and the Devil's | 


Dyke at the top of the Downs, ever visited 
by strangers who go to Brighton. 
A “stobb” or “stobben” means a stump or 


thorn, and is also used as a verb, as ‘‘arve | 


stobbed mar thoom” for ** I have pricked my 


finger or thumb.” A very expressive saying 


like that of the bad penny is “nout’s never 
lost.” Children at least believe in the 


mysterious visitants at windows called | 


**barguests”; indeed, when our school- 
children first saw the stained-glass windows 
in our private chapel they howled at the 
sight of ** barguests,” as they called them. 
There are also still many adult believers in 


wise men and wise women or witches having | 


the power of curing diseases and making up 
love potions, as well as of detecting thieves 
and evildoers. To ‘‘call” a person is to abuse 
him, also described as to ‘* talk Irish,” from 


the language used by the Irish who come to | 
do field work ; and a summons is frequently | 
applied for for “insult” when assault 
intended. A magistrate to act in Yorkshire | 


should have some knowledge of the language ; 
in fact, I have had to intervene to save a 
man from a heavy sentence for a cowardly 
use of a knife by explaining that “neif” 
means only the old Saxon word nef or fist, 
and that no knife was mentioned at all. 

To get evidence to define drunkenness, 
except from the police, is always most 
difficult, as not only is it looked upon as a 
very venial offence by the lower classes, but 
is divided into many stages, as ‘* market 
fresh,” looked upon as almost a normal con- 
dition, “had a sup,” or in extreme cases 
“had a drop ower mooch.” 

A Yorkshireman is called a “tyke,” though 
I have never heard a dog so called in the 
county of broad acres; but we speak of a 


lurcher as a “snap dog,” and of a greyhound 
as a ‘‘ grew dog.” 

In cricket we still call runs ‘ notches,” 
though we do not keep our scores on a stick 
as formerly ; to slog or hit hard is to “ bat it 
out,” to catch is to “kep,” a feeble stroke is 
termed a “dirty go” ; and if we are surprised 
_we say that “caps owt,” or beats everything. 
In shooting we always speak of partridges 
|simply as “ birds,’ and it is funny to hear 
our yeomanry talk of their rifles as “‘ guns.” 

We speak of a breadth of anything as a 
breed,” and the small, irregular corners of 
ploughed fields are called ‘‘ gares” ; a small 
wood isa “rush”; the wide, straggling fences 
so good for game, and now so rare, are called 
“reins”; a hole from which earth is dug is 
called a *‘ delphin ” (delved), while in digging 
_a drain we must be careful to give it plenty 

of “ batter,” or shelving edge, as otherwise it 
will “sag” or “cave in.” ‘*Stattus” is the 
local name for the old fairs established by 
statute, and at Martinmas we have our 
annual hirings, or mops, when a ‘“ fest,” or 
fastening penny, is given to bind the bargain.. 
Like the immortal James Pigg, whose proto- 
_ type is believed to be North Yorkshire rather 
‘than Northumbrian, we still “addle wor 
arles” when we earn our wages, and money 
is still spoken of as ‘‘ brass.” 

| In York a ‘‘ gate” means a street, as- 
_Micklegate, or the little street ; while the 
| gate itself is called a ‘* postern,” as Skelder- 
' gate Postern ; or a bar, like Monk Bar, which 
perhaps is derived from bar or barrier, or 
from the old barbicans, of which the only 
example is to be found in connexion with 
Walmgate Bar. The bridge over a ditch in 
front of a gate is called a ‘‘goatstock,” of 
which perhaps one of your readers can 
supply a derivation, for I cannot; while a 
stile is a “stee,’ and a footpath is called a 
|“ rampart” or “trod.” A quantity of any- 
thing is a “seet,” or sight. 

For birds we have innumerable local names, 
which may be found in Morris and other 
writers on birds. We find the word ‘start’ 
for tail in the blackstart and redstart ; and 
the “club start” is the stoat, for ‘ club” 
means short, as in ‘‘club-footed.” A rat is 
a “ratten” or “rotten”; a polecat is a 
“foomart” or **foulmart,” as contrasted with 
the sweetmart, or pine and beech martens, 
now almost extinct except in the wildest 
parts of the Lake District. 

Though we still sup our “Jooance,” or 
allowance, of “ drinkings,” one seldom hears 
the word ‘beevor” used for drinks, which 
seems to be of Norman origin. As in Ireland, 
we call rooks “ crows,” the carrion crow being. 
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simply known as “carrion”; and we talk of 
a ‘*reeky chimbly,” as in Auld Reekie itself ; 
indeed, we have many of the purely Scotch 
words in common, but not those of real 
French derivation, as “asshet” for assiette, 
and gigot” for a leg of mutton. We arrange 
our sheaves in stooks, and do not carry, but 
*‘Jead,” our hay ; and we “theck wer ricks” 
when we thatch our stacks. 

“Wick” is our equivalent for the old 
English word “ quick,” for living, as opposed 
to deed,” or dead ; thus by a quickwood | 
fence” we mean one of growing thorns | 
instead of one of wood or iron, a ‘dead | 
fence.” That worst of weeds known in the. 
South as twitch or couch grass is only too | 
familiar to us as ‘ wicks,” and its hated | 
rival the charlock as “ketlocks.” All spelling, 
of course, is phonetic. If we build a pigsty 
we ‘big a stee,” but we do not, at any rate 
in the low country, use the more northern 
expressions of “but and ben” for the inner. 
and outer dwelling-rooms. The terms “in| 
by’ and “out by” are used in coal mining, 
and the boxes of coal are “‘corves.” A pony 
is a Galloway, perhaps from the county of 
that name; a hedgehog is a “ pricky otchin,” 
the “‘hedgepig” of Shakespeare; and the 
little gentleman in velvet is not called mole, 
but ‘* mouldiewarp,” and is far more wide- 
awake than is usually supposed to be the 
ease. Bullocks are called “beasts,” and 
wether sheep “hogs,” as in the song ‘‘ Three 
silly hoggets came hirpling [limping] home.” 

A silly fellow is ‘‘nobbut a daft or soft 
body,” and we all know what a sad deed a 
“saft day maks of things.” We enjoy for 
the time, if we afterwards regret, the ‘sad’ 
cakes, or sally-lunns, which are apt to put 
one’s interior in a “ fullock,” or confusion. 

The above will give some idea of our York- 
shire dialect, but if any one, like Oliver, 
wants more, he will find plenty of both amuse- 
ment and instruction in a book called * Forty 
Years of a Moorland Parish,’ by Atkinson, 
the late beloved and well-known rector of 
Danby. 

To tidy up or to put anything away is to 
* side” or to *‘ right” it, and the most useful 
word in the dialect is to “ fettle.” This 
means, like the American word “ fix,” to do 
almost anything, as you may say ‘‘fettle up” 
that road, hedge, room, or anything else, in 
the sense of putting things to rights. It is 
also used as a noun, as “in good condition ” 
would be called ‘tin good or fair fettle,” or 
the opposite “‘in nobbut poor fettle.” Medi- 
-cine is, perhaps not unsuitably, termed 
* stuff.” 

Yorkshire folk are reserved, and are often 


accused of ingratitude through ignorance of 
their manners and language. For instance, 
if you offer a “ tyke” a present he will mean 
as much by ‘‘ Well, I’ve no objection,” or “I 
doan’t care if I do,” as a Southerner would 
mean by the most profuse thanks. If you 
ask him the way to the next village he may 
reply, ““Arm shoor ar doan’t knaw,” not from 
stupidity, but because he is summing you up, 
who you are, what you are, and what is your 
business there. In conclusion one may safely 
say that the more you know the Yorkshire- 
man the more you will appreciate him. He 
says rather less than more than he means ; 
but when once you gain his confidence you 
will find him the best of good fellows. 
J. J. DUNNINGTON-J EFFERSON. 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

{‘‘I°ll fettle thee’ means “I'll give thee a 
thrashing.” 


YORKSHIRE SPELLINGS. — The  account- 
book of the village carpenter here, about the 
beginning of the last century, has lately come 
into my hands. It is most interesting read- 
ing, throwing as it does much light sideways 
upon the life of the people of that day, and 
affording examples of words and _ spellings 
now obsolete in ordinary English. Among 
the old spellings I may mention diny for bin 
(a chest). This form of the word would not 
be surprising in any of the Danish districts ; 
the same sounding of the word is still com- 
mon hereabouts. Other examples that occur 
are rammer-vod for ranrod, craddle for cradle, 


_laddle for ladle, and shade for shed. The last 


three are still in use in this neighbourhood, 
but I have heard creddle as well as craddle. 
M. C. F. Morris. 


Nunburnholme Rectory, York. 


BarTHOLOMEW AND CHARLES Beate.—The 
‘D.N.B.’ mentions two sons of Mary Beale, 
the celebrated portrait painter (1632-97) : 
Bartholomew, who is said to have begun life 
as a portrait painter, but to have subse- 
quently studied medicine under Dr. Syden- 
ham and practised at Coventry ; and Charles, 
who followed his mother’s branch of art, 
painted portraits both in oil and in water 
colours and some few in crayons, but was com- 
pelled soon after 1689, by weakness of sight, to 
relinquish his profession, and died in London, 
in what yearis not known. Yet I think it 
probable that he may have been painting, 
and painting well, in 1714. 

There lies before me a curious epistle from 
one Charles Young, addressed to “ Barth” 
Beale, Esq., At his House at Baldeston Hall, 
In Suffolk.” It is written, not on letter paper, 
but, in accordance with an economical fashion 
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of the times, on the margin of a number (706) 
of The Evening Post, 13-16 February, 1714. 
The letter contains some items of general 
news not included in the printed portion, ¢.g.: 

““Feb. y° 17. Yesterday the Queen came to and 

Lay at Hampton Court and that day about two 
came to and Dined at St. James’s And I hope will 
meet her Parliam' to morrow but be that as it will. 
God be thanked She is alive and Well to y° Shame 
and dissapointm' of thousands of her Enemies At 
home if not abroad who designedly reported wt® 
Joy in theire faces that she was dead; but concealed 
till some body came over. But tis thought it was 
chietly intended to affect Rostad, if so it has 
answered effectually.” 
The Evening Post notes under date Windsor, 
15 February : ‘‘ This Afternoon Her Majesty 
(who continues in good Health) Touch’d for 
the Evil, and intends to go to-morrow to 
Hampton Court.” 

The relations existing between Charles 
Young and Bartholomew Beale are not very 
easy to understand, but it would appear that 
Bartholomew was consulted as a physician 
by Young, who had derived benefit from his 
treatment. Young goes on to say :— 

‘*T waited upon Mr. Beale and paid him 12. 02. 00, 
and he desires to present his humble Service and 
thanks. And I believe 1 shall have two Pictures 
home in a few days as good as ever he or any Eng- 
lishman ever Drew. As to my ffriends, tis an exact 
Counterp* Life excepted, And for mine. I must say 
by leaving out all Sourness, Wrinkles and Age he 
has worked me up toa Beau of 40: And yet Setting 
som flattery aside, which is soon forgiven by one of 
60: tis Something exceeding like, which he modestly 
says is oweing to my Sitting again so Soon, but I 
must charge it on a Juster acct. To the greatness 
of his Skill, and peculiar Care,” &c. i 

Although it might have been expected that 
in writing to Bartholomew, Young would 
have alluded to the painter as “ your brother,” 
it is difficult to believe that this courtly 
artist was any other than the Charles Beale 
whose career was supposed, by the writer of 
the article in the ‘D.N.B.,’ to have been cut 
short some twenty-three years earlier. 

J. Exior Hopckry. 


“Bust” ror “ Burst.”—It is interesting 
to find that the familiar use of /ust for 
burst is by no means confined to England 
and English-speaking countries. Koolman’s 
‘E. Fries. Dict.’ has Justen, z.e., bursten, to 
burst, spring, &c.; and the same usage is 
recorded in the Low G. glossary by Berghaus. 
The Bremen ‘ Worterbuch’ notes that in the 
Bremen dialect the verb Jarsten, to burst, has 
for its past tense not only Jurst, but dust. 

Watter W. SKzEart. 


‘Omar KuayyaM’: FirzGeratp’s First 
Epition, 1859.—It should be mentioned, in 
connexion with the record price of 46/. 


recently paid at auction for this edition, that 
the principal reason of its great rarity has 
only recently been explained in ‘William 
a ae Donne and his Friends’ (London, 
1905). At p. 274 FitzGerald says, in a letter 
to Donne, under date 1868 :— 

“The former Edition was as much /os¢ as sold, 

when B. Quarritch [sie] changed houses; he has 
told Cowell these 2 years that a few more would 
sell: a French Version has revived my old flame = 
| and now Mr. Childs will soon send some 200 copies 
to B. Quarritch [sic].” 
The French version referred to is that of 
M.J. B. Nicolas. Mr. Childs was the printer 
(John Childs & Son) of the second edition (of 
1868). It is most significant that in the 
volume [ am quoting, though FitzGerald is 
mentioned in almost every letter, and his 
lightest doings recorded, we reach p. 274 and 
the year 1868 before ‘Omar Khayyam’ is as 
much as mentioned. The change of houses 
by B. Quaritch was, of course, his migration 
from Castle Street (near Charing Cross Road) 
to Piccadilly. Epwarp HEron-ALLEN. 


“PHooREA”: A Guost - Worp. — ‘The 
Standard Dictionary’ has an entry: “Phoorea 
(Bengal), the kuppur.” This has always 
'seemed to me a good example of zynotum 
| per iqnotius, since not every reader can be 
expected to remember that suppur is the 
Sindhi name of a common and dangerous 
viper. It is also a good example of what is 
‘called a ghost-word. There is no such word 
as phoores. It is a misprint for phoorsa, 
which is the Marathi synonym for kuppur. 
‘Some write it phursa, and in Whitworth’s 
Anglo-Indian it is given as 
Fursa, which does not look much like phoorea, 
-and yet is the same. This may interest Dr. 
Murray, who is now dealing with PA-. 
JAMES Puiatt, Jun. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Brisson’s — Dr. Louis 
Bureau, the distinguished director of the 
museum at Nantes, has lately done me 
the favour of submitting to me a copy of 
the copperplates executed by Martinet for 
Brisson’s ‘ Ornithologie’ (Paris, 1760, 6 vols. 
4to), which differ in two remarkable respects 
from any at present known. In the first 
place all the figures are coloured, and next 
the lettering has been altered throughout— 
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{1) by the insertion after the name of each | remarkable about Becket’s cross was the fact 
figure of a reference to the page of the text | that he should bring it into the Council 
on which the subject is described, and (2) by | Chamber : but, as I understand the matter, 
the addition at the bottom of each (to the the thing that provoked comment was that 
left) of the volume and the number of the St. Thomas carried his own cross, instead of 
plates therein printed, as wellas (tothe right) letting it be borne by a cross-bearer. This 
of the number of the plate in consecutive | seems obvious from the whole account in 
series (1 to 261), while the references found in William FitzStephen, and especially from 
the ordinary copies, which are at the top of) the words thus translated in ‘St. Thomas of 


the plate, are effaced. Changes like these 
must have been expensive in so long a series, 
and it can hardly be supposed that this is 
the only copy in existence which shows 
them. The matter is of some little interest 
to ornithologists, and I would invite any- 
body having access to a copy of this work 
—and copies are not very uncommon—to 
examine it and kindly to let me know the 
result. I may add that the plates in Dr. 


Bureau's copy, which he obtained from the | 


library of the late Prof. Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards, have never been folded, as is the 
ease with all others that I have seen, but 
retain their original folio form—42 by 31 mm. 
ALFRED NEWTON. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Lorp NELSON AND CARDINAL YorRK. — 
(1) Lord Nelson gave a silver- mounted 
dirk to Lieut. Suckling (a cousin), who had 
served with him on board the Agamemnon. 

(2) There is in existence a print of the 
interior of St. Peter’s, which belonged to 
Cardinal York, and on the back is some 
writing,in which Lord Nelson’s name, Charles 
Edward’s, and the word dirk are decipherable. 

(3) The Agamemnon was in commission 
from 1794 to 1796. It does not appear that 
Cardinal York was driven from home and in 
distress till 1798. 

A story copied from some review relates 
that Nelson rescued the cardinal, had him 
for seven weeks on board his ship, during 
which he saw some fighting ; that he landed 
him on Austrian territory ; that the cardinal 
afterwards visited the ship, thanked the ad- 
miral, otticers, and crew as his deliverers, and 
gave Nelson a silver-mounted dirk and cane, 
which the cardinal valued much, as having 
belonged to his brother, Charles Edward. 

From the facts given above it seems im- 
possible that this could have happened on 
‘board the Agamemnon ; but can any lover of 
the Stuarts or of Nelson help me to further 
corroboration of the story from the cardinal’s 
life ? NELSON. 

Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


Tue ARCHIEPISCOPAL Cross AND ‘ BECKET,’ 
—In Act I. se. iii. of ‘ Becket,’ Tennyson 
seems to have considered that what was 


Canterbury’ (in the “English History from 
Contemporary Writers ” Series), p. 75 :— 

“The bishop of London recommended him to give 
his cross to one of his clerks, and said he looked as 
though he were prepared to disturb the whole realm. 
‘You carry,’ said the bishop of London, ‘the cross 
in your hands. If only the king should take his 
sword, behold! a king bravely adorned and an 
archbishop in like sort.’ ” 


_ As is well known, an archbishop never takes 
| his cross into his own hands: it is always 


‘borne before him. This point was lost in 
the recent masterly revival of ‘ Becket’ at 
| Drury Lane, when Roger of York came in 
| with his cross in his hands. 
| FitzStephen, however, makes it quite clear 
that he did nothing of the sort :— 
| ‘*He [Roger] had his own cross carried before 
him, [though it was] outside his province, as though 
dart threatening dart. He had been forbidden by 
| the lord pope, in letters despatched to him, to have 
his cross borne before him in the province of Can- 
| terbury,” &c. 
| Yet another point. The cross which Becket 
carried at Drury Lane was the single cross 
| carried before archbishops (and the Pope, too, 
for that matter) at the present day; but 
_Roger carried the double or so-called archi- 
episcopal cross, @.e., a cross with two bars of 
/which the upper is the shorter. There may 
be authority for this, though the only cross 
| of the kind [ have seen in use, viz., at Genoa, 
-was carried at the head of a procession of 
canons, &e., the archbishop having the plain 
_cross carried before him. The Misses Malle- 
/son and Tuker, in their ‘ Handbook to Chris- 
tian and Ecclesiastical Rome, part iv. pp. 470- 
| 471, seem to be of the opinion that the double 
cross is usually borne before archbishops, 
-but I am convinced from personal experience 
that thisis an error. It may be used in some 
laces, but certainly the Pope, and the Arch- 
vel of Milan, Genoa, and Westminster, 
and (if my memory be not at fault) of Mechlin, 
Florence, Pisa, and Edinburgh, use the simple 
cross. The Rev. John O’Brien, in his ‘* His- 
tory of the Mass,’ p. 128, says :— 

“We are entirely at a loss to know how this 
double cross came to be an archiepiscopal ensign. 
Neither the ‘Czrimoniale Episcoporum’ nor the 
* Pontiticale Romanum’ gives a word to distinguish 
it from any other, nor is it spoken of by any liturgi- 
cal writer of our acquaintance, and there are few 
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whose works we have not perused. It cannot be 
denied, however, that such crosses are in use, and 
that they were formerly in vogue in certain places, 
particularly with the English prelates. It is gene- 
rally supposed that they fend their way into Eng- 
land from the East in the time of the Crusades. It 
is supposed, too, that his lordship Anthony Beck, 
Bishop of Durham, whom Pope Clement V., in 1305, 
created Patriarch of Jerusalem, had something to do 
with their introduction, for they were very common 
with the Greeks (Dr. Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 218-23). It may interest the reader to 
know that the only two prelates in the Church who 
are mentioned by name as having a peculiar right 
to the double cross are the Patriarch of Venice and 
the Archbishop of Agria [7.e., presumably, Agram 
or Zagrab), in Hungary (Kozma, 73, note 3).” 
There is evidence that St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury used the simple cross ; is there any 
evidence that Roger of York used the double 
cross? Qf course in art (and in heraldry) 
the double cross has an unassailable position. 
The question is, How far was, or is, it actually 
in use Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


[See 9» S. vii. 89, 154, 231, 355. ] 


Battap: Spanish Lapy’s Love For AN 
ENGLISHMAN.—How many versions are there 
of the legend on which this ballad is founded, 
and to what counties do they belong ? 

Percy, in his ‘ Reliques,’ speaks of a mem- 
ber of the Popham family as the hero of the 
story in the west of England, and adds that 
“another tradition hath pointed out Sir 
Richard Levison, of Trentham, in Stafford- 
shire, as the subject of this ballad.” 

In Lincolnshire Sir John Bolle, of Thorpe 
Hall, is believed to have been the “ gallant 
captain.” 

Are there other claimants ? S. A. 

Great Events In Cuurcu History 
Pictures.—I am anxious to get a list of 
— relating to great events in the 

istory of the Established Church which 
have been used as the subject of important 
pictures, like ‘ Knox mite oie before Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ in the National Collection. 
Can any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ help -_ e 


_“Kyraz.”—Is XAniaz, in the ship name 
Kniaz Potemkin = prince ? T. Witson. 


‘*Bompay Gras.” —I should be glad to 
know what was the origin of the sign of the 
“Bombay Grab” at Bow Bridge, a hostel 
where the owners of the Stratford Abbe 
Land were used to meet in the eighteenth 


century. 


‘Don QurxorTe, 1595-6. —I have two 
volumes (the second and the fourth) of ‘ His- 
toire de l’Admirable Don Quixote de la 
Mancha,’ the one published in 1595, the 


other in 1596. The books are bound in white 
vellum, and are in almost perfect condition. 
I should feel deeply indebted if you, or one 
of your readers, would tell me if these books 
are of value ; and, if so, of what value. 
. G. Biarkie Murpocn. 

34, Marchmont Crescent, Edinburgh. 

(Early editions of the great romance of Cervantes 
are all scarce. | 


Joun LEECcH.— 

1. Was Leech ever the regular cartoonist 
to Punch? Tenniel, I believe, drew all the 
cartoons from 1860 to the end of the century. 

2. Who preceded him? In the forties and 
fifties there appear to be some signed J. L. 
(which is presumably Leech), and others 
unsigned. 

3. Is it known who was the artist of these ? 

J. Foster PALMER. 


Donerty, WINcHESTER CoMMONER.—Was 
the son of Lord Chief Justice Doherty who 
entered Winchester College as a Commoner 
in 1840 his eldest son, the late John Canning- 
Doherty, Esq., or his second son, the late 
Rev. Charles William Doherty? If the latter, 
whence did he derive his M.A. degree—from 
Durham or Lambeth ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ropert Henry IeveERsS was admitted into 
college at Westminster School in 1800, and 
is said to have been drowned off the African 
coast. He was a son of Henry Ievers, of 
Limerick. I should be glad to receive further 
information about him. 


GENERAL OFrFicERs.—An account of the 
services of distinguished general officers was 
published about the year 1830. Could any 
of your readers give a clue to the account 
referred to? 


“Tie SCREAMING SKULL.”—Can any reader 
throw light on the history of ‘* The Screaming 
Skull” at Warbleton Priory, in Sussex? 
What is the first authentic date at which the 
owners were obliged to keep the skull in the 
house? and to whom did it belong? Is this 
the only instance of the story of the scream- 
ing skull in England ? G. H. Martin. 

The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms. 


ME&uIsANDE: Errarre.—Did Maeterlinck 
invent the name Mélisande in his play 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ or does it occur (as 
does Pelleas) in the Arthurian legends? Is 
Mélisande an ordinary French female Chris- 
tian name? Has the name any connexion 
with the name or the legend of ‘Mélusine? 
There seems some resemblance between the 
story of Mélusine and Maeterlinck’s drama. 
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Did Tennyson invent the name of Ettarre, Dialogue between - Piscator and Corydon.” 
the character which seems to correspond with He is described as “a lover of the angle.” In 


Mélisande ? 


Is not the song * Mélisande in| 1820 Mr. J. H. Burn, of Maiden Lane, 


the Wood’ based upon or suggested by Covent Garden, reprinted 100 copies from an 


Maeterlinck’'s play ? Epwarp 


‘La Bette AssEMBLEE’: Miss Cubitt.— | this now? 


original print, at that time in the possession 
of Mr. Major, of Skinner Street. Where is 
In the preface to the reprint 


Wishing to find to what family the subject (which is before me) it is conjectured that 
of an engraving—viz., Miss Cubitt—which | 
appeared in the above periodical on 1 March, | 


1818, belonged, I searched the libraries at the 


British Museum and South Kensington (Art), | 
‘asked and unanswered at 3™ §. i. 172 (not 


but was unfortunate, as in each case the 
particular volume for 1818 was missing. 
Would any reader kindly inform me where 


!170, as in volume and Series Index). 


I can consult a copy of this magazine ? or if | 
any one possesses a copy, I should esteem it | 


a favour to receive an excerpt concerning the 

lady in question. I imagine she was Miss 

Cubitt, the actress. If so, to what family 

did she belong ? Cuartes E. Hewirv. 
20, Cyril Mansions, S.W. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD.—Where can I find 
Lord Chesterfield’s * Lines on a Lady drinking 
the Bath Waters’? They are not included in 
Lord Stanhope’s edition of the ‘ Letters and 
Miscellaneous Works,’ and the version in 
Ernst’s ‘ Life of Lord Chesterfield’ appears to 
be incomplete. I should be obliged by any 
one sending me a copy of the lines direct. 

KR. L. Moreton. 

Greenford, Middlesex. 


_ YAcHTING.— When was yachting first 
introduced into this country, and whence? 


Is it a fact that Charles II. and the Duke of | 


the author was the son of Capt. Whitney, 
who commanded one of the ships that 
accompanied Sir Walter Ralegh in his 
voyage to Guinea. This same question was 


Per- 
chance our good friend Dr. Brushfield may, 
since 1862, have found something in his 
researches for his Raleghana of various 
kinds to throw light on the man. I wonder 
if John is any relative of Geoffrey Whitney, 
whose beautiful ‘ Choice of Emblemes,’ ‘ Im- 
printed at Leyden in the house of Chris- 


-topher Plantyn by Francis Raphelengius, 


MDLXXXVI.,” is before me also as I write. 
Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Kirurvs.—I should like to know 
something of Nicholas Klimius, whose name 
appears on the title-page of ‘A Journey to 
the World Underground,’ which is said to be 


translated “from the original ” (MpCCXLIL.). 


York were the first amateur helmsmen? Any 


information would be highly appreciated. 
Baron SETON, OF ANDRIA. 


toBERT Woop, TRAVELLER AND POLITICIAN. 
—His monument, in good preservation, may 
still be seen in Putney old burial-ground, 
in the Upper Richmond Road. Can any of 
your readers inform me whom he married ? 
Wood was the celebrated traveller and 
scholar who, in conjunction with James 
Dawkins, discovered the ruins of Palmyra 
and Baalbec, and published the beautiful 
editions of ‘Balbec’ and ‘Palmyra’ (as 
recorded in the epitaph written by Horace 
Walpole) to be found in the Library of the 
British Museum. V. T. KYLE. 

31, Westbury Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

[The * D.N.B.’ mentions that his wife’s Christian 
name was Ann, but does not give her maiden 
name. } 


JouNn Wnirney.—Can any one say who 
this man was? He published in 1700 a book 


entitled “The Genteel Recreation ; or, the 
Pleasure of Angling. A Poem. 


With a 


Sv. SWITHIN. 


Gorpon oF THE West InpIES.—In Charles 
Greville’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 270, I have 
come across the following statement :— 

“It was reported that the Duke had given a very 
rough answer to the West Indian Deputation...... 
This 1 mentioned at Brookes’s, but Gordon (a West 
Indian) said that they had all been shocked at the 
manner in which he (the Duke) had used them.” 
This is under the date 26 Jan., 1830. 

Can you kindly inform me who that Mr. 
Gordon was, and which of the West Indian 
Islands he came from? For years I have 
been trying to trace a Mr. Gordon (an 
ancestor of my late husband’s) who went 
there, and died between 1838 and 1844. Its 
of great importance to us to find out where 
he lived and died. Coming over with a 
deputation was an historical event, and 
where they came from must have been 
known. I shall be most grateful if any one 
can give me information about him. 

C. G. Ross. 

2, Shrewsbury Road, Bayswater, W. 


RomaNorr AND Stuart Pepicree. — I 
wonder if you can very kindly give me 
information on the following point. In 
what way do the present reigning family 
(Romanoffs) of Russia come to have Stuart 
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blood in their veins? Is it through the 

Bavarian Modenas, or through Princess 

Mary of Hesse, who married a a 


Basti Montacu’s MSS.—This busy Littéra- 
teur is now best remembered by Macaulay’s 
essay on his edition of Bacon; but he left 
at his death, in 1851 (according to Charles 
Knight's ‘Cyclopedia of Biography ’), “ about 
a hundred volumes of MSS., including a 
Memoir of himself and a Diary.” Montagu’s 
wide acquaintance with politicians, lawyers, 
and men of letters ought to make his 
memoirs and his diary interesting enough— 
or, perhaps, too interesting—for publication. 
Can any of your readers say in whose posses- 
sion these MSS. now are? No information 
about them is given in the recent account of 
Montagu in the ‘ D.N.B,’ CyRIL. 


Kynaston’s TRANSLATION oF CHAUCER.— 
Can any of your readers give information as 
to the present owner of the MS. of Kynaston’s 
translation into Latin of Chaucer’s ‘Troilus’? 
It was sold with James Crossley’s library, 
Manchester, 1884. Has any edition of this 
ever been printed? and are there other MSS. 
known ? Harry H. Peacu. 


Book-PLatEe Morro, “ToRCULAR CONCULCAVI 
soLus.”—Can any one tell me to whom this 
fairly common book-plate belonged, and what 
were the place and date of the sale ? 


Beplics. 


POEM BY SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
(10 §. iv. 70.) 

Ir is clear that there are two versions of 
the lyric “Lo! what it is to love!” and that 
the one is a deliberate adaptation from the 
other. The earlier is Sir Thomas Wyatt's, 
grouped as one of his odes, and the later is 
assigned in the Bannatyne MS. to Alexander 
Scott, whom Pinkerton called ‘‘ the Scottish 
Anacreon.” Wyatt died in 1542 ; and although 
little is known of Scott, it is almost safe to 
say that he was born about 1520, and pro- 
duced his poems ‘between 1545 and 1568. 
One of his most ambitious efforts is entitled 
‘Ane New Year Gift to the Quene Mary, 
quhen scho come first Hame, 1562.’ In 1568, 
when the plague was raging in Edinburgh, 
George Bannatyne, a young business man 
of the city, secluded himself for a period, 
and occupied his leisure in transcribing into 
a volume of about 800 pages ‘nearly all the 
ancient poetry of Scotland now known to 


exist.” He had, as a matter of course, many 
difticulties to encounter ; and ** he complains,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, ** that he had, even in 
his time, to contend with the disadvantages 
of copies old, maimed, and mutilated, and 
which long before our day must, but for this 
faithful transcriber, have perished entirely. 

Allan Ramsay drew upon the Bannatyne 
MS. for his ‘Evergreen’ in 1724, and he was 
followed in 1760 by Lord Hailes with his 
carefully edited ‘Ancient Scottish Poems, 

and by Pinkerton, Sibbald of the ‘ Chronicle 
of Scottish Poetry,’ and others of later date. 
The poems known as Alexander Scott’s are 
those assigned to him by Bannatyne, and 
one of these is “Lo! what it is to love!” 
to which the transcriber duly appends his 
countryman’s name. Scott's poems were 
edited from the MS. in 1821 by Dr. David 
Laing, the greatest of Scottish antiquarian 
editors, and a reprint of this was privately 
issued in 1882. In this volume the lyric 
prompted by Wyatt’s ode has its own first 
line for title, as it also has in Bannatyne, but 
Lord Hailes, Pinkerton, and Sibbald enter it 
in their anthologies as a * Rondel of Luve. 

A cursory glance at the Bannatyne MS. 
shows that, even now, it would profit by 
careful sifting. The copyist, in his assiduous 
zeal, had not always exercised an exact dis- 
crimination in the choice of his material, and 
occasionally allowed the work of others as 
well as Scotsmen to creep into his neatly and 
closely written pages. It is not necessary to 
labour this point now ; but it is apposite to 
mention that one of the lyrics included is Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s ode ‘The Recured Lover, 
which opens with the line, “I am as I am, 
and so will I be.” Had “Lo! what it is to 
love !” been in the form in which it appears in 
Wyatt’s works, it would have been easy to 
say that Bannatyne had given it to Scott by 
mistake, and the matter would have rested 
there. As it is, however, the one poem is 
undoubtedly a compressed re-cast of the 
other, as if the later poet had tried to give a 
fresh and impressive setting to what the 
earlier had elaborated. Wyatt’s poem is 
entitled ‘The Abused Lover admonishes the 
Unwary to beware of Love,’ and consists of 
five stanzas of eight lines each, while in 
Scott’s there are four stanzas, each containing 
but six lines. In both the opening stanzas 
are practically identical, but Scott utilizes 
Wyatt's fifth, third, and second respectively 
for his second, third, and fourth. The first 


stanza of each may be given, to show how 
closely the one movement follows the other, 
and Scott’s fourth and Wyatt’s second may be 
placed together to illustrate the greatest 
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divergence made by the younger poet from 
his original. Wyatt opens thus :— 


Lo! what it is to love! 
Learn ye that list to prove 
At me, I say; 
No ways that may 
The grounded grief remove, 
My life alway 
That doth decay : 
Lo! what it is to love. 
Scott presents this as follows:— 
Lo, quhat it is to lufe, 
Lerne ye that list to prufe, 
e me, I say, that no ways may, 
The grund of greif remufe, 
Bot still decay, both nycht and day ; 
Lo, quhat it is to lufe. 


Wyatt continues the admonition in this 
wise :— 
Flee away from the snare: 
Learn by me to beware 
Of such a train 
Which doubles pain, 
And endless woe, and care 
That doth retain; 
Which to refrain 
Flee away from the snare. 


In his second and third stanzas Scott slightly 
refashions what his leader says in his fifth | 


and the freshness and adequacy of its lyrical 
expression, fairly anticipates Wither’s “ Shall 
I, wasting in despair?” One of the best 
masters of expressive alliteration in the 
whole range of Scottish poets, Scott was 
manifestly given to metrical experiments, 
and it seems possible, perhaps it is exceed- 
ingly probable, that he worked on Wyatt’s 
lyric to see what could be made of it, and left 
among his papers, without explanation, the 
chastened result which Bannatyne faithfully 
transcribed, fully believing that he had to do 
with an original composition. 
THoMaAs Bayne. 
[Mr. J. Gricor also thanked for reply. ] 


“To Pry” (10'S. iv. 44).—There is, I think, 
little doubt that the verly ply is the aphetic 
form of apply, in M.E. aplie, just as pose is 
of appose. and prentice of apprentice. The 
article * Ply’ has not yet been finished for 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ but it was 
fully examined when ‘ Apply’ was done, and 
the general parallelism of sense development 
noted. If apply be examined in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ all the senses of ply will be there 


and third of the character of love and the | found : thus, sense 16, to apply or ply one’s 
woful condition of the wight who has become | business, the plough, the world, husbandry, 
its victim, and then, by way of concluding one’s books, devotions, the spade, an oar, &c. 
the whole matter, presents as follows what So sense 17, to apply or ply a person with 


has just been quoted :— 
Fle alwayis frome the snair, 
Lerne at me to be ware; 
It is ane pane, and dowbill trane, 
Of endles wo and cair : 
For to refrane that denger plane, 
Fle alwayis frome the snair. 

In such a matter it is, of course, evident that 
an unqualified judgment must not be given, as 
it would be inevitable and imperative that it 
should be given in the case of authors who 
deliberately publish their own writings. The 
dates of the two poets concerned show 
decisively that Wyatt's lyric isan independent 
study, and that nothing can be laid to his 
charge for the extraordinary coincidence that 
has thus been revealed. On the other hand, 
there is enough in Scott’s presumably original 
work to show that he sete a strong and 
serviceable literary faculty, and had no need 
to depend upon plagiarism, or even imitation, 
in order to secure artistic and effective 
results. His address to the queen, to which 
reference has been made, is a dignified and 
graceful exercise in the ballet-stave of 
eight ; his ‘Justing and Debait,’ after a con- 
ventional fashion, is one of the best of its 
class ; and his “To luve unluvit it is ane 
Pane,” in its vigorous movement, its procla- 
mation of strenuous independence of spirit, 


| questions, speeches, bills, various things. So, 
also. sense 24 shows a ship applying or plying 
/to Dover or to the Cornish coast. Ply is 
| thus certainly of Romanic derivation, and 
‘represents L. pliedre ; only not plicdre as a 
‘separate word, but as it exists in composition 
‘in Latin ap-plicare, O.F. a-plier, Eng. ap-ply. 
How these senses were developed from the 
original one of folding one thing into contact 
with another can be studied in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ in the verb ‘Apply,’ with which the 
aphetic form ‘Ply’ will, when published, be 
found to correspond. Ply occurs in the 
| West Midland alliterative poem ‘Cleanness,’ 
']. 1385, and is frequent in Gower in various 
‘senses; it has apparently been missed by 
'Stratmann. It has, of course, to be kept 
_ historically distinct from its relative p/y, to 
bend, which represents the non-compounded 
French plier, Latin plicare. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


If Mr. Maynew will refer to Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary,’ he will find an 
account of this word in the sense required, 
as derived from the French plier (Lat. plicare), 
to fold or bend. C. S. JERRAM. 


Elisha Coles in his ‘Latin-English Dic- 


tionary,’ 1755, and Nathaniel Bailey in his 


| 
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‘English Dictionary,’ 1740, certainly under- 
stood this word in the sense of “ to bend one’s 
mind to,’ French plier and Latin cnewnbho. 
To ply one’s oars is to bend on them in 
rowing ; to ply one’s trade is to bend one’s 
mind to it, folding (plicare) itself being a 
bending process. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHak.. 


Curran, Rosert AND 
Masor Srrr’s Papers (10 §. iii. 303, 413, 
470; iv. 52).—Madden (vol. iii. p. 513), in his 
reference to the destruction of Sarah Curran’s 
letters by Major Sirr, gives it on “ good 
authority ”—z.e., Phillips’s ‘Curran and _ his 
Contemporaries. I have not any of the 
earlier editions of this book, and it must be 
from one of them that Dr. Madden quotes. 
In the edition I have (the fifth) no reference 
is made to the weeping over the letters or 
the destruction of them. Does this mean 
that Phillips had ceased to believe that either 
the weeping or the burning had taken place? 
In his preface to this last edition (published 
after the first edition of Madden had ap- 
peared) he claims for it that “a variety of 
anecdotes have also been introduced, and one 
or two omitted, which did not seem sufficiently 
authenticated.” 

I venture to suggest that we seem to have 
travelled a long way from my original query 
anent Mr. O’Harte’s statement of a sealed box 
which contained, amongst other documents, 
“all the letters of Robert Emmet’s father 
and mother...... with the celebrated love letters 


Jrom Sarah Curran to Emmet (which Major 


Sirr, of 1798 memory, found so pathetic that 
he says he wept over them” (O’Harte’s ‘ Irish 
Pedigrees,’ appendix, note, p. 544). 

If these letters are discovered, then, and 
only then, can the terrible charge of J. D.S. 
be finally confirmed or refuted. If J. D. S. 
was really Major Sirr’s son, it seems strange 
that he should carefully defeat his father’s 
humane intentions about the letters. If 
J. D.S. was the Rev. D'Arcy Sirr, his charge 
against Sarah Curran is a very serious one, 
and all possible information on the subject 
should be gathered. If J. D. S. was only 
“some underling in the major’s battalion ” 
(Madden, vol. iii. p. 514), then his opinion or 
assertion may be safely disregarded. 

It must be remembered that not unfre- 
quently it has been stated that documents 
have been destroyed, and yet subsequently 
those documents have been found. The 
famous letters of Swift to Vanessa were 
stated to be destroyed, but were afterwards 
found in transcript in the possession of the 
Rev. Edward Berwick. The Wickham papers 
—Union and Emmet insurrection period— 


were stated to have been destroyed, but “his 
grandson tells me that the papers are safely 
in his possession” (‘Secret Service under 
Pitt,’ p. 193, note). 

Since writing the above I have carefully 
read Mr. MacDonacu’s book ‘ The Viceroy’s 
Post-Bag.’ It cannot be held to settle the 
question, Did or did not Major Sirr destro 
Sarah Curran’s letters? because in this boo 
only two letters of hers and one of Emmet’s 
are given—all that Mr. MacDonacu found. 
That other letters once existed is evident, as 
Emmet writes from prison: ‘‘I was seized 
and searched with a pistol over me, before 
I could destroy your letters. They have been 
compared with those found before.” Mr. Strr, 
therefore, is so far right that these two 
letters now published were not the whole 
correspondence. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. Wickham, states 
that when Major Sirr went to the Priory to 
arrest Sarah Curran and to search for letters, 
she fell into convulsions, and while he and 
her younger sister were assisting her, her 
eldest sister, Amelia Curran, “continued to 
destroy some papers, the few scraps of which 
that were saved were in Mr. Emmet’s hand- 
writing.” This seems to indicate that they 
had been too much torn to be read, though 
the handwriting might be recognized. In 
the Hardwicke correspondence there is no 
indication that there was anything “atro- 
cious” or “ diabolical ” in the letters seized. 

As Emmet’s letters were destroyed by the 
eldest Miss Curran, J. D. S. cannot have 
seen them “sealed up in six or seven immense 
piles, occupying a yard square,” and then 
“ deliberately consumed.” 

In the two letters of Sarah Curran in ‘The 
Viceroy’s Post-Bag,’ though her father’s name 
is not mentioned, yet it is evident that she 
felt acute remorse at having concealed her 
engagement from him. She attributes all 
her misfortunes to her failure in duty, and 
even terms her attachment ‘‘a perverse in- 
clination.” Of “this departure from duty” 
she tells her lover: “Such is the perfect con- 
fidence that I feel subsists between us that 
I have no fear of misconstruction on your 
part of any uneasiness I feel. On the con- 
trary, I know you share it, and cannot think 


it blameable. At all events, I wish you to. 


know me exactly as I am.” In a second 
letter, written in the expectation that the 
ocean would soon part them for ever, 
she remarks: ‘‘I should wish you to re- 
collect that the violation of promise or duty 
brought most abundantly with it its punish- 
ment”; and there are other passages of like 
import. The writer of those letters was 
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incapable of ‘‘ gloating with satisfaction at 
seeing her father hung from a tree in his 
own orchard.” 

I may add, on the testimony of the late 
Sir John Grey, that the Rev. D’Arcy Sirr 
had a fixed belief that all Irish malcontents 
were favourable to assassination, even O'Con- 
nell and the Repealers (Fitzpatrick’s ‘Sham 
Squire,’ pp. 273-6). AlsoJ. D.S.was not much 
judge of character, for he has left on record 
his opinion that Jemmy O’Brien, the in- 
former and murderer, was a * calumniated, 
honest, brave man ” (Madden’s ‘ United Irish- 
men,’ vol. iii. p. 315). 

To return to my original quest (9'" S. iii. 
349), for Mr. MacDonacu’s book does not 
clear up the mystery of the sealed box once 
in Dublin Castle, according to Mr. O’Harte 
(not O'Hara), Sir Bernard Burke, and Dr. 
T. A. Emmet. 

The ‘*papers of 1803, most secret and 
confidential,” used by Mr. MacDonacu to} 
supplement the Hardwicke MSS., were not 
in a box, but in three volumes in the Home 
Ottice. Perhaps Mr. MacDonacu can un- 
ravel this mystery, and add to the great 
services he has already rendered to Irish | 
history. FRANCESCA. | 


Mr. MacDonacu calls attention at 10% S,_ 
iii. 470 to Major Sirr’s graphic and dramatic 
report to the Chief Secretary of the incidents | 
of his visit to Curran’s house to arrest Miss | 
Curran, which shows Major Sirr was deeply | 
moved by the most painful nature of the 
scene. Perhaps Mr. MacDonaGu will kindly | 
supply a copy of the report. It is of interest, | 
because the letter from the Right Hon. W. 
Wickham, addressed to Major Sirr, of which 
I furnished a copy, is evidently the reply ; 
and Major Sirr’s report is fresh evidence, 
disposing of the suggestion of truculence, 
which popular authors have alleged without 
foundation. Mr. Wickham’s letter should | 
also prove the veracity of the Rev. Dr. Sirr, 
who explicitly refers to the tenderness 
shown to Miss Curran. Mr. MacDonacu 
speaks of his book as containing the report, | 
but I fancy he will find he is mistaken. 

H. Srrr. 


The object of my communication at 10‘ | 
8. iii. 470 was to show that the correspondence | 
between Robert Emmet and Sarah Curran, 


which is said to have been seized by Major | 
Sirr, and which is described by the Rev. J. 


Lieutenant of Ireland and the Home Secretary 
at the time, to be found in my book ‘The 
Viceroy’s Post-Bag,’ make it clear that the 
only correspondence between Robert Emmet. 
and Sarah Curran that fell into the hands of 
the authorities consisted of the letters found 
on Emmet when he was apprehended and the 
letters that passed surreptitiously between 
the lovers while Emmet lay in Kilmainham 
Jail awaiting trial, which are also fully set 
out in ‘The Viceroy’s Post-Bag.’ 

The ‘ Post-Bag’ contains the most interest- 
ing report which Major Sirr sent to Dublin 
Castle on his visit early one morning to the 
Priory, Kilmainham, the residence of John 
Philpot Curran, to arrest Sarah Curran and 
seize her papers (the authorities having dis- 
covered the night before, for the first time, 
that she was Emmet’s mysterious corre- 
spondent), in which he states that during the 
confusion caused by the hysterics of Sarah 
Curran, into which she was thrown by his 
sudden appearance in her bedroom, her 
brother and sister succeeded in burning, in 
the breakfast- room downstairs, whatever 
compromising documents were in the house, 
and that therefore no papers fell into his 
hands. 

Neither in the Hardwicke papers nor in 
the Home Office papers, upon both of which 
‘The Viceroy’s Post-Bag’ is based, is there to: 
be found a single word in reference to the 
cartloads of correspondence between Robert: 
Emmet and Sarah Curran which, according 
to the Rev. J. D’Arcy Sirr, were seized by 
Major Sirr and destroyed. It is unusual, by 
the way, to destroy papers seized by order of 


‘the Government. Surely, therefore, I am 


justified in assuming that no such corre- 
spondence ever existed, and that the state- 
ment of the Rev. J. D’Arcy Sirr that Sarah 
Curran, in this imaginary correspondence, 
gloated over the prospect of seeing her father 
hanged from a tree in his own garden by the 
revolutionaries, is a cruel aspersion on the 


-unhappy girl’s memory. 


MicuaeEL MacDonaGu. 


I certainly do not think that Maxwell's 
‘History of the Irish Rebellion’ can be 
regarded as a work of much authority, for it 
is a compilation of scissors and paste, and 
perhaps the best portion of the matter is 
comprised in the notes. These are drawn 
from the works of Madden, Sir Richard 
Musgrave, and Sir Jonah Barrington, and it 


D'Arcy Sirr (the major’s son) to have been of is the only work I ever saw in which the 
so atrocious a character that, in mercy to the illustrations are derived from the appended 
feelings of the girl’s family, it was destroyed notes. Yet it must be admitted that some of 
a the authorities, never, in fact, existed. Cruikshank’s best etchings may be found in 

e letters that passed between the Lord , the book, published in 1845, and it is one of 
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special value to collectors for this reason. 
True, the scenes depicted are ‘‘ fanciful,” but 
the same may be said of the great artist’s 
work in ‘Windsor Castle,’ ‘The Tower of 
London,’ cum multis aliis. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sor Exporrep (10 §. iii. 328, 394). 
—A few decades ago an enthusiastic Irish- 
man, living near Rose Bay, Sydney, N.S.W., 
imported a quantity of Irish earth, and laid 
it down all round his house in order to keep 
away the “varmint.” The experiment seems 
to have had but poor success. The late Sir 
John Hay, President of the Legislative Council 
of N.S.W., told me that one of the few fatal 
cases of snakebite within his recollection had 
occurred on the hallowed soil. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Me. Hipcame’s interesting statement that 
sentimental reasons, as well as commercial, 
exist for exporting the soil of Ireland, may 
be corroborated by a kindred sentiment in 
relation to the soil of Palestine. It is the 
cherished hope of many pious Hebrews—I 
have known many myself—to end their days 
in the Holy Land: supreme causes some- 
times prevent the attainment of so noble a 
longing. In that case these pious souls im- 
port some of the sacred soil, and leave specific 
orders to have it placed in their coftins. In 
this they respire the ardent poesy of that 
prince of Hebrew poets pore Halévi, who 
in his masterpiece on the Holy Land sings : 

O that I might kiss thy clods 
And water thy stones with my tears! 


M. L. R. Brestar. 


OweEN BricGstTockeE (10% §. ii. 86, 237 ; iii. 
452).—In the interesting contribution at the 
last reference it is stated that Owen Brig- 
stock was eldest son of John Brigstock, of 
Croydon, &c. ; that he was born 1628-30, and 
married three times; and that by these 
marriages he had four sons: William; 
Thomas, barrister-at-law ; Francis, “ who 
seems to have been a scapegrace”; and John, 
ob. s.p. 1665. Permit me to supplement this 
by the following. 

The parish church of Croydon (St. John 
the Baptist) is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
and there is every probability the church was 
in existence as early as 962. Unfortunately 
the old church was destroyed by fire in 
January, 1867 ; but luckily there were lovers 
of antiquity who had thoroughly investigated 
matters connected with the ancient building, 
and so we have a pretty fair record of what 
the old church contained more than a cen- 


tury and a half before the fatal fire: Ducarel’s 
quarto (1783) ; Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London’ 
(1792-1811); Manning and Bray’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Surrey,’ the last two con- 
taining information which, although brief, is. 
not found in Ducarel. The best account is. 
found in G. Steinman Steinman’s ‘ History of 
Croydon’ (1834), from which I quote :— 


**On the ground, a little to the west of Durand’s, 
on a large black marble ledger :— 
Sub hoe marmore deposita sunt corpora 
Rachelis Uxoris Thome Brigstock, Armig. 
que obiit XVII. A.D. 1756: wtatis ejus- 


Thome Brigstock supra nominati, 

Caroli filii Thom Brigstock junioris et Anne Papwell 
conjugis ejus, nepotis Thom et Rachelis 
Quorum 
Thomas obiit X. Kal. Mart. etatis LXIV. 
Carolus quatuor hebdomadum infans X. Kal.ejusdem 
Mensis et anni 
Avus et Nepos eodem die sepulti sunt. 

ic etiam jacet 
Ricardus Papwell Brigstock 
Caroli frater infans, 
Qui XII. hebdomadas natus decessit 
VII. Idus Decembris A. 1785. 
ecnon 
Anna Rachel Brigstock, i 
filia Thome Brigstock et Annz Papwell uxoris 
que obiit VIII. Nonas Maii, 1787, etatis A. XIII. 


et 
Thomas Brigstock armiger, 
qui obiit 7 
Pridie Idus Octobris, a.p. 1787, etatis XLIX. 
Esto Fidelis usque ad mortem, 
Et Dato tibi coronam Vite. 
Thomas Brigstock, filius Thome Brigstock 
et Anne Papwell, uxoris, qui obiit 
XXVIL. Octob. 1792, ztatis XVI. 

“South Aisle.—On an oval white marble tablet 
affixed to the wall, opposite Archbishop Sheldon’s 
monument, is the following inscription :— \ 

*** Beneath this place were deposited the remains 
of Thomas Brigstock, Esq.: he died of a decline, 
27th October, 1792, in the 17th year of his age. If 
a suavity of manners and goodness of mind could 
have preserved his life, he had not now been num- 
bered among the dead.’ ” 


From another source we are told of the 
vault of the Brigstocks, and that Alice 
Brigstock, wife of Richard Brigstock, died 
18 March, 1750, aged fifty-nine; also that 
Richard Brigstock, her husband, died 
14 November, 1779. A note to the last 
mentioned informs us, “The Brigstocks were 
originally brewers in the South end” (of 
Croydon). 

Curiously enough, Mr. BricstocKE has. 
touched, at 10% §S. ii. 237, a chord which will 
vibrate in the hearts of all lovers of absolute 
justice, and ought to move with greater 
motion the inhabitants of Croydon, Lambeth, 
&e. Mr. BricstocKE brings us in close con- 
tact with that spirit which actuates, or ought 
to actuate, all genuine lovers of antiquity and 
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antiquarian remains. I refer to his allusion 
to “ William Nicolson, master of the Croydon 
Free School.” The old records of Whitgift's 
ancient Hospital contain many entries made 
by this William Nicolson, as also his signa- 
ture. The first record relating to this school- 
master is as follows (the old style of spelling 
I have not, in this instance, copied) :— 

‘*William Nicolson, Master of Arts and chaplain 
of Magdalene College, Oxford, under the hand and 
seal from George Abbot, then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was sworn and admitted schoolmaster and 
brother of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in 
Croydon, the 3rd day of July, 1616, wtatis sue 
24, according to the statutes of the Hospital : in the 
room of Robert Davis.” 
In 1629 Nicolson voluntarily resigned, the 
old record of which is :— 

“JT, William Nicolson, schoolmaster of the Free 


School of Croydon, of the foundation of the Right | 


Reverend Father in God, John Whitgift, sometime 
Archbishop of Canterbury, have voluntarily resigned 
up all my right, interest, and title to the place. into 
the hands of the Right Reverend Father in God, 


George, the now Archbishop of Canterbury, so that | 


1 will never hereafter lay any claim and title 
thereto.” 


bishop’s magnificent gift which built also and | 


endowed the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, | 


Croydon, for the maintenance of a warden, 
schoolmaster, and about forty poor men and 
women. Where is now the /ree School ? 
cannot be found ; but a magnificent school 
called Whitgift’s (amply provided with 
masters, but hardly so with students) can ; 


but for whom? why, a class which Whitgift | 


did not, and never intended to, provide 
for, viz., those whose parents were and are 
able to pay for the education of their children. 


The poor for whom the good archbishop left | 


property now producing anything between 
tifteen and twenty-five thousand pounds a 
year are thus literally robbed of their “ rights, 
interest, and title.” Thanks to our antiqua- 
rian and other learned societies, an attempt 
to sweep away the Elizabethan building itself 
has meanwhile been frustrated ; but the worse 
than vandal hand is only “gloved.” We 
have a Brigstock Road here, and there is a 
Brigstock mentioned in the Inquisition of 
Northants in 1517; and from the old records 
above referred to I find William Brigstock, 
of Croydon, was admitted as a brother to 
the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in 1662. 
Whether the personal name has any connexion 
with the place-name, or vice versd, I know 
not. ALFRED CuHas. JONAs. 


_ Benson Earte (10 §. iii. 162, 472 ; 
av. 51).—The solution, I fancy, is that Lieut. 
Hill, hearing that a Hastings had in 1819 


It | 


| 
| 
| 


taken his seat as Earl of Huntingdon, 
assumed that the earl was identical with the 
master gunner, whose name, I find, was 
Hastings, the ‘ Kentish Companion ’ for 1799 
giving his name in full: William Hastings, 
Chief Gunner, Folkestone Battery. 

h. J. FyNMore. 


Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL (10 §. iii. 468).— 
I possess a photograph of one of the leaves of 
a journal kept by the master of Kit’s Quarry, 
near Burford, covering the period of the 
building of St. Paul’s. Entries run as 
follows :— 

“September 20, 1672: then loaded into houses 
boat 8 tun 3 ffoot ffrom ratcat.* Paid him thirty 
shillings towards it, 1/. 10s.” 

“Sept. 21, 1672. Then was loaded into Humphry 
Duttings boat 75 ffoot of stone at ratcat.” 

* September 26, 1672. Then was loaded into houses 
boat 9 tun two foot from ratcat pd him then tiuety 
shiling, 2/. 10s.” 

I have also seen the mural tablet to Christo- 
pher Kempster in Burford Church, which 
states that he “ was for many years employed 
in the Building the Cathedral and Dome of St. 


i st, 1715, ag i 
That /'ree School was founded by the arch-. 


eight. He left children whose issue continued 
to reside, down to the last decade, in the 
house which he built on Kit’s Quarry in 1689. 
The house is still standing, and bears Kemp- 
ster’s initials and the date. 

A very beautiful photograph of the house 
and quarry can be obtained from Mr. Foster, 
the post office, Burford. 

Frep. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E. 


WILLIAM SHELLEY (10'" iii. 441, 492; iv. 
55).—Not only Berry, in his Hampshire and 
Sussex genealogies, but Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
in his ‘Hampshire Visitations,’ also calls 
William Shelley’s brother-in-law “S77 George 
Cotton.” Mr. WaINEWricHt and H. C. are, 
however, correct in surmising he was not 
knighted. An inquisition was taken after 
his death, and both in the writ and in the 
inquisition itself he is called “esquire.” The 
following is a short summary of the inquisi- 
tion, which was taken at Winchester 6 March, 
7 James I. (1609/10). 

The said George was seised of the manors 
of Warblington and Bedhampton, and made 
settlement (1 September, 36 Elizabeth) by 
the name of George Cotton, of Warblington, 
co. Southants, esquire, for the raising of por- 
tions for his daughters Katherine and Bar- 
bara Cotton, and his other children. He was 
also seised of the manor of Eastney, in 
Eastney and Kingston ; of the chief mansion- 


* Radcot on the Thames. 
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house, farm, and demesne lands of which he 
had granted a lease for ninety-nine years (if 
John Cotton, second son of the said George, 
Catherine, wife of the said John, and Richard 
Cotton, their son, so long should live) to John 
Carrell, then esquire, and now knight, and 
others, 27 July, 42 Elizabeth. George Cotton 
died at Warblington 8 January last, Richard 
Cotton, his son and heir, then aged forty and 
more. 

Mary, the daughter of George Cotton, 
appears to have been married to John Caryll 
a few years earlier than the approximate date 
given in my previous note. In a pedigree 
of the Caryll family in Elwes’s ‘Castles, 
Mansions, and Manors of Western Sussex,’ 
p. 253, it is stated that their daughter Mary 
was baptized on 10 February, 1578/9. In the 
same pedigree our George Cotton is called 
“grandson of Sir Richard Cotton, of the 
Privy Council to Edward VI.” This should 
be “son,” not “grandson.” Sir Richard 
Cotton died 2 October, 1556, and was buried 
at Warblington, his son and heir, George, 
being then eighteen years of age. 

AurreD T. Everitt. 


Tue WEEPING WILLow (10 S. iii. 247).— 
Mr. Lynn is obviously correct. I doubt 
whether ynayrév is the true singular form, 
as that would clash with the Hebrew noun 
for “evening”; nor is the form gndrdv better 

rounded, as it might mean ‘tan Arab.” 

owever, that is of minor importance, seeing 
the word is only found in the O.T. with a 
plural ending and invariably associated with 
nachalim, or streams of water. Your readers 
know that the willow is one of the four speci- 
mens of tree life used in public and private ser- 
vices on Succoth. There is a nice controversy 
in the Talmud on the enigmatic passage in 
Levit. xxiii. 40, and it was ultimately resolved 
that the peree e’tz hadar represents the citron, 
and the gnaf e’tz yndvous refers to the myrtle. 
‘Thus the palm branch, the citron, the myrtle, 
and the willow reproduce to-day some aspects 
of the simple life led by my ancestors thou- 
sands of years ago, and afford clear proof of 
the continuity of our spiritual life, despite 
many economic checks. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


GASTRELL AND SHAKESPEARE’S Home 
8S. iv. 47).—The iconoclast was, I suppose, the 
son of Peregrine Gastrell, of Slapham (or 
Slapton), Northants, arm., who matriculated 
from Christ Church, 14 December, 1721, aged 
fourteen ; B.A. 1725; M.A. 1728. If so, he 
was akin to, but not son of, the Bishop of 
Chester, who left an onl 


| 


wealth ; died in 1768 ; but was never, appa- 
rently, vicar of Stratford, as stated by Mr. 
Sidney Lee in his ‘Stratford-on-Avon ’ (ed. 
of 1904, p. 299). He not only demolished 
New Place “to avoid the pertinacity of sight- 
seers and the payment of local taxes,” but 
also destroyed Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree, 
thereby winning an unenviable immortality 
at the hands of D. G. Rossetti, who says of 
Gastrell in a well-known sonnet :— 

This deaf drudge, to whom no length of ears 
Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres ;_ 
Whose soul is carrion now,—too mean to yield 
Some Starveling’s ninth allotment of a ghost. 

Early in 1776 Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
dined with Gastrell'ss widow, who had “a 
house and garden, and_ pleasure - ground, 
prettily situated upon Stowhill, a gentle 
eminence, adjoining to Lichfield.” She had 
been a Miss Aston, and one of her sisters, 
Molly, eventually the wife of Capt. Brodie, 
R.N., was, although a Whig, an especial 
favourite of the great Cham of literature. 

A. R. Baytey. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED (10% S. 
lii. 8, 75).— 

Be sure that Love ordained for souls more meek 

His roadside dells of rest. 

This is the end of the sixth stanza in ‘The 
Stream’s Secret’ (D. G. Rossetti, ‘Collected 
Works,’ 1886, vol. i. p. 96). 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
The Union Society, Cambridge. 


or Lepsum (10 §. iv. 10).—The 
Yorkshire Parish Register Society intend to 
print for their members the Ledsham parish 
register as one of their publications for 1906. 
The Thoresby Society have printed early 
Ledsham wills. I am one of the secretaries 
of both societies, should particulars of mem- 
bership be required. G. D. Lums. 

65, Albion Street, Leeds. 


Tue Duke's Bacnio In ACRE (10% S. 
iv. 24).—This Bagnio probably received its 
designation of the Queen’s Bagnio in the 
reign of Queen Anne, for in 1709 it was still 
so distinguished, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from 7'he Tatler, 1 December of 


that year :— 

“The Queen’s Bagnio, in Long Acre, is made very 
convenient for both sexes to sweat and bath pri- 
vately every Day in the Week, and cupp’d to the 
last perfection (he having the best and newest In- 
strument for that Purpose). It is sufticiently evi- 
dent that it exceeds all others, by being more and 
constantly frequented by the Nobility and Gentry. 
Pr. 5s. for one single Person ; but if Two or more 
come together, 4s. each. There is no Entertainment 
for Women after 12 a Clock at Night; but all 


child, a daughter. Gentlemen that desire Beds, may have them for 2s, 


He resided chiefly in Lichfield, was a man of per Night.—Huxry Aye.” 
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The name was probably altered from the 
** King’s” to the Queen’s Bagnio in compli- 
ment to Queen Anne. The above advertise- 
ment continues :— 

“*If any Persons desire to be cupp'd at their own 
House, he [i¢., Henry Ayme] will wait on them 
himself, he having had the Honour to give a general 
Satisfaction to the Nobility in the Performance of 
that Art, which he has acquired to a Nicety bya 
long and great Practise. eka, that his Way of 
cupping is the very same as was us‘d by the late 
Mr. Verdier deceas’d.” 

Verdier was cupper to Queen Anne. See fur- 
ther concerning London bagnios The Anti- 
quary, June, 1905, pp. 226-7. 

J. HonpeN MacMIcHaet. 

6, Elgin Court. 

Mr. Hopexry will find in W. Kirkby’s 
‘Evolution of Artificial Mineral Waters,’ 
Manchester, 1902, pp. 24-5, some account of 
the above institution, which was founded 
upon an invention of Sir William Jennings, 
patented in 1678 (Letter Patent No. 200, Old 
Law Series). In 1683 an account of the in- 
stitution was given by Dr. 8. Haworth in 
‘A Description of the Duke’s Bagnio and of 
the Mineral Bath and new Spaw thereunto 
belonging,’ London, 8vo (B.M. 233, a. 40). 

E. Wynpuam Hume, 

Clare, Sevenoaks. 


PLESHEY Fortirications (10 §. iv. 48).— 
Gough’s ‘ History and Antiquities of Pleshey’ 
(1803), a quarto book of 195 pages, with an 
appendix of 112 pages and a full index, is 
the most important monograph on the his- 
toric castle of Pleshey. The book contains 
some fine plates and a plan of the defensive 
works. The bridge is shown, possessing a 
brick gateway at its lower side. This is not 
now existing, but the bridge itself is in fair 
condition, and I see no proof that it was not 
in existence in the days of the murdered 
Duke of Gloucester, the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Of course, Ropinra will find much about 
Pleshey in Morant and other writers on 
Essex, but the only recent description of 
the earthworks was written by me (see 
* Victoria County History,’ vol. i. p. 298). 

I. Goutp. 

Rosina will find much information and 
some differences of opinion about the fortifi- 
cations at Pleshey (or Plaisseis), both as to 
their prehistoric and later construction, in 
Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ ii. 451; Wright’s ‘ Essex,’ 
ii. 255; Salmon’s ‘Essex,’ 226; ‘ Victoria 
History of Essex’ (with plan), i. 297-9; 
* Excursions in Essex,’ ii. 79; Gough’s ‘Cam- 
den’s Britannia, ii. 133; Lsser Naturalist, 
x. 152; Essex Arch. Soc. 7vans., New Series, 


v. 83-6 ; Strutt’s ‘Chron. of England,’ i. 299 ; 
and Gough’s ‘ History of Pleshey.’ a 


Some particulars of the castle at Pleshey 
and its remains, as also a reference to the 
bridge, will be found at 7" 8. x. 68, 156, 412. 

Everarp HomME CoLEeMAN. 


“The entrance to the keep is from the 
west over a venerable brick bridge of one 
lofty pointed arch, probably a work of the 
sixteenth century” (Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
enlarged by Richard Gough, F.A.S., 1789, 
vol. ii. p. 54, c. 2). There is a beautiful de- 
scription of this venerable relic in Gough’s 
introduction to the ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Pleshey.’ See also ‘A Short Account of 
Pleshy.’ copies of which were to be obtained, 
in 1885, of Mr. George Bohannan, at the 
“White Horse,” Pleshy (this was printed 
by John Dutton, Tindal Street, Chelmsford, 
in 1885); ‘Topographical and Statistical De- 
scription of Essex,’ by Geo. Alex. Cooke, 
pp. 139-40; and Dugdale’s ‘ British Tra- 
veller,’ 1819, vol. ii. pp. 397-8. 

J. Honpen 


CHARLEMAGNE’S RomAN ANCESTORS (10% 
S. iii. 369, 432).—Perhaps the book which 
ASTARYE is inquiring about is ‘Genealogicai 
Tables, by William Betham, London, 1795. 
Table 249 gives the ‘Sicambrian, Kings, and 
Kings of the West Franks, from whom the 
Kings of France are descended.’ The first is 
Antenor, King of the Cimmerians, A.M. 3561, 


B.c. 443. Table 250 gives the ‘Kings of 
France, Merovingian, Carolinian, Cape- 
tingian, Velesian, Bourbonian.” Table 251 


gives the ‘Merovingian Kings of France.’ 
Table 252 gives ‘The Ancestors of the Caro- 
lingian Kings of France.’ Table 253 gives 
the ‘Carolingian Kings of France.’ Tables 
254 and 255 give the ‘Capetingian Kings of 
France.’ RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


JuLEs VERNE: STAR AND CRESCENT Moon 
(10% §. iii. 489).—I have read (but my note is 
not forthcoming) that, prior to the advent of 
Mohammed, the Arabs had a species of Venus 
worship, and that the feminine emblem, the 
crescent, and the interlaced delta and in- 
verted delta forming the star, which is em- 
blematic of the union of the sexes, were 
symbols which persisted when this worship 
was replaced by the Mohammedan religion. 

Frank 

24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Moon anp Hatr-cuttine (10 §. iv. 29).— 
This superstition still survives in this village 
of Tresmeer. ALEXANDER PATRICK. 


Tresmeer, Egloskerry, R.S.O., Cornwall. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker, sometim 
Vicar of Morwenstow. By his Son-in-law, C. E. 
Byles. (Lane.) 

Tue lives of Hawker by the Rev. Sabine Baring- 

Gould and Dr. F. G. Lee, the former especially, are 

largely responsible for the estimate generally formed 

concerning the eccentric and interesting Vicar of 

Morwenstow. Written as these are by men who, 

while approaching and regarding him from different 
oints, are in close sympathy with him, they might 
ave been regarded as adequate in the case of one 

whose claims upon enduring consideration were even 
greater than those of the author of ‘ Records of 
the Western Shore,’ ‘Cornish Ballads, and other 

Poems,’ and ‘ Footprints of Former Men in Far 

Cornwall. Dr. Lee was in sympathy with Hawker’s 

liturgical views and shared his vehemence of con- 

troversial utterance, while Mr. Baring-Gould was 
as ardent a student as his subject of folk super- 
stition, lore, and legend. While the account of the 
latter, however, has won general acceptance, and 
been more than once reprinted, and while it is 
the “standard biography,” if the use in this case 
of such a phrase can be justified, it failed 
to satisfy family exigences, was regarded as un- 
authorized, and was branded by Mrs. Hawker, 
in The Athenwum of 8 September, 1876, as ** full of 
misstatements, and written by one whose personal 
knowledge of Mr. Hawker was scarcely that of a 
mere acquaintance.” The work now issued belongs 
to another category. Occupying as it does seven 
hundred pages, it must be taken as adequate; 
and written as it is by an affectionate and admiring 
son-in-law, with access to all family documents and 
traditions, aided by very many of those who came 
into closest association with Hawker, and were 
most impressed by his fervent and assertive indi- 
viduality, it fulfils all requirements, and may 
well, in its way, be accepted as final. When 
perused by one who knew Hawker best by favour- 
able report, and was prepared to applaud and 
expectant of delight, it leaves a curious impression. 
Portions of it reveal the figure, eccentric and in 
part heroic, we expected to see. The general 
tone of Hawker’s utterances is, however, querulous 
and not seldom aggressive. He has a morbid 
sensitiveness and a regrettable amount of lite- 
rary vanity. We like him best in his periods of 
action, when his efforts to rescue those hurled 
upon that stormiest of coasts are indeed heroic; 
and we admire the ardent and mystical piety 
which in his case, as in that of many of his reve- 
rend compeers, landed him in the Roman Catholic 

Church. His wit, on which Mr. Byles insists, 

approaches dangerously near rudeness or want of 

feeling. ‘lo some extent, then, the revelation of 
the man is to us disappointing. The same may 

not, however, be said of the book, which gives a 

faithful picture of the vicar and his environ- 

ment, is saturated with atmosphere, and is an 

ideal companion for the holiday jaunt now immi- 

nent. Its illustrations constitute an eminently 


attractive feature, and Lord Carlisle’s coloured 
portrait of Hawker, which serves as frontispiece, 
gives the best idea accessible of the subject of the 
book. Lord Carlisle supplies another striking por- 
trait, while other designs present him at various 
periods, from his undergraduate days to within a 
very short time of his death. Portraits of his parents 


and associates, and views of spots connected with 
its birth and ministrations, abound. Very early in 
its career ‘N. & Q.’ counted him among its con- 
tributors. He complains, however, of the treat- 
ment he received from the originator and first 
editor, and is not very largely represented in its 
pages. Similar annoyances seem to have been 
caused him in other periodicals, and may be re- 
garded as part of the rather morbid self-assertive- 
ness that seemed to impress him with the notion 
that in treating a subject he acquired a vested 
interest in it, and might warn off trespassers. An 
agreeable feature in Hawker is his fondness for 
animals. In one of his letters he writes: ‘‘ The 
mice are actually at play on | table while I 
write.” What is said (p. 96) of Disraeli, Thiers, 
and Napoleon is, we fancy, inaccurate. It is 
news to us that Hawker at one time took opium. 
This may account for his remarkable fits of 
depression. It is a pleasant story that when a 
scarecrow in Hawker’s clothes was put up the 
birds took it for him and came to it. hat are we 
to say about Hawker's grave assertion that at an 
indicated spot he had seen mermaids? (See p. 167.) 
Now and then the biographer puts off his attitude 
of reverence and becomes outspoken. On p. 204 he 
wrote: ‘The fact is that in his composition there 
was something of the Grand Inquisitor. In the dis- 
comtiture of heresy he put aside his human and per- 
sonal sympathies, and regarded opposition to himself 
as an offence against the Almighty through an 
earthly representative.” It is to be feared that a view 
of the kind was not confined to religious heresy. 
Again, Mr. Byles says Hawker was sometimes 
unreasonable on the question of originality. Deal- 
ing with his own faults, Hawker says, with no 
exaggerated self-depreciation (p. 456): ‘I know 
that I am dogmatic, proud, and mysterious.” 
Again, with strange self-oblivion, he says (p. 471) 
that he does not sympathize with satirical writings : 
‘““There is too much in our natures to sadden and 
subdue, and I do not like that men should mock 
one another, all being in God's image and brother 
men.” On the question of his claim on immortality 
the biographer says (p. 651), ‘‘ He never did himself 
justice.” That estimate, with all it implies, we 
accept. But the book is good, and has strong claim 
on our readers. 


Mr. R. J. WaALKER’s version of Septem Psalmi 
Pwnitentiales in Latin elegiacs, sold by Samuel 
Bewsher, St. Paul’s School, is an admirable exer- 
cise of scholarship, one, indeed, of exceptional 
grace. In Christian epitaphs and sacred verse a 
writer is, we think, perfectly justified in departing 
| from the best models as much as Prudentius, for 
| instance, does from the Virgilian style, and in 
nutting these ‘‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver” 
Pais. But Mr. Walker, like the best modern 
| composers, does more. He has _ the fluency and 
‘elegance of Ovid, the grace of Virgil, in such a 
| line as 
| Me, quam longa dies, inimici tristibus urgent. 
| The wholeis natural enough to be free of Macau- 
_lay’s sneer about Latin verse as ‘a sickly exotic.” 
| Such work is the fine flower of scholarship, a delight 
| for which, alas! few have time, but which can only 
| be understood, as Mr. Walker says in his intro- 
| ductory Latin lines, by those who have practised a 
‘like art themselves. The present reviewer has 
| done so for many years in the intervals of a busy 
‘life, and found surprising solace in an exercise 
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which is, for one thing, a touchstone of the amount 
of thought and poetry in the original. Mr. Walker's 
versions are to be ranked with the best of modern 
Oxford, such as Mr. H. W. Greene's wonderful 
elegiac version of FitzGerald’s ‘Omar’ ; and, when 
the next edition of the ‘Anthologia Oxoniensis 
appears, we shall expect to see two, at least, of his 
translations among the ‘ Carmina Sacra. 


Romxey’s lovely ‘Study for the Egremont Family 
Piece’ forms the frontispiece to The Burlington. A 
portrait of Pietro Aretino, from the Chigi Palace, 
now in the possession of Messrs. Colnaghi, has 
extraordinary interest both pictorial and literary. 
it is a remarkable work of Titian, and gives an 
appallingly sensual portrait of the author of the 
*Sonnetti Lussuriosi,’ the man whom Ariosto calls 
“Tl flagello dei principi, il divin Pietro Aretino.” 
A movement, to which we wish success, is on foot to 
secure this for our national collection. In ‘Some | 
Florentine Woodeuts’ Mr. G. T. Clough has hit on a 
good subject. Very little is known concerning | 
Florentine work of the kind. Mr. Lionel Cust’s 
eighth article on ‘ Pictures in the Royal Collection 
is of great excellence. 

Tur ‘Message of Buddhism to the Western 
World, which Mr. W.S. Lilly contributes to 7he 
Fortnightly, is likely to create some stir. Mr. Lilly 
is naturally anxious to guard against possible mis- 
apprehension, and to impress on his readers that 
he goes no further than pointing out the “im- 
measurable superiority possessed by Buddhism, in 
virtue of its ethics, over the antitheistic system of 
contemporary Europe.’ A curious, but not wholly 
satisfactory article is sent by Mr. Charles J. Norris 
on ‘First Love in Poetry.’ Mr. W. H. Mallock 
answers the ‘Two Attacks on Science, Clerical and 
Philosophical,’ and Mr. ‘I’. H. 8. Escott chronicles, 
and in part deplores, * The Extinction of Egeria.’ 
Mr. Macdonald’s ‘French Life and the French 
Stage’ deals at considerable length with ‘Les 
Ventres Dorés’ at the Odeon, and, more brietly, 
with ‘Le Duel’ at the Comedie Francaise, which 
we think the more original piece. ‘Marriage and 
Divorce in America’ supplies many striking facts 
which may with advantage be studied, So short are 
the separate items in Mr. Lawler-Wilson’s ‘Causerie 
on Current Continental Literature’ we feel that the 
essay scarcely deserves its title. We can express no 
great delight on the appearance of a contribution 
such as ‘The Financial Outlook.’ — Lady Paget 
sends to The Nineteenth Century, under the title 
of ‘Vanishing Vienna, a_ readable, picturesque, 
and pleasing account of life in the capital of Austro- 
Hungary. An article better in its class we do not 
recall. Mr. Dominick Daly supplies a short account 
of Madame Tallien. the wife of, among others, the 
great Conventionnel, to whose influence over her 
second husband were due the death of Robespierre 
and the end of the Reign of Terror. Writing on 
‘Impressional Drama,’ Lady Archibald Campbell 
refers to her well-remembered pastoral plays at 
Cannizzaro. Mr. Norman Pearson writes on * The 


Macaronis,’ a subject which would repay more 
elaborate and exhaustive treatment: Mr. William 
Warrand Carlile opens out an interesting branch | 
of study in ‘The Origin of Money from Orna- | 
ment’; Mr. T Weir describes ‘An Autumn | 
Wandering in Morocco’; and Mr. Frederick Wed- | 
more ‘Some French and English Painting.’ ‘The | 
Camargue,’ by Mr. David H. Wilson, deals, of 


siennes, in whom the author finds a fusion of racial 
types.—In The National Review the article of most 
literary interest is that of the Hon. Maurice Baring, 
entitled ‘Racine.’ Englishmen who appreciate 
Racine are as rare as Frenchmen who comprehend 
Milton. Weare not quite of accord with Mr. Baring 
as to the secret of Racine’s greatness ; but we admit 
the beauty of his selection, and we warmly approve 
his closing utterance concerning Racine: ‘* He may 
not be with Shakespeare, and Dante, and Beethoven ; 
but he is with Praxiteles, with Virgil, and Mozart.” 
In ‘Some Old School-Books,’ Miss Catherine Dodd 
treats cleverly a fresh and an interesting subject. 
“Is Scotland Decadent?’ by Malagrowther — 
whether Sir Mungo or Malachi is not denoted 
—might well cause some sensation ‘‘ayont the 
Tweed.” The concluding sentence is, At present 
Scotland is the dreary paradise of bourgeois pros- 
perity and sectarianism, a country of 15. sects, 
3,000 churches. 300 bowling greens, 250 golf courses. 
—and no poet.” The Rev. A. H. F. Boughey’s ‘ The 
Universities and the Study of Greek’ is excel- 
lent. Other papers are worthy of high praise.— 
Canon Beeching prints in the Cornhi// a lecture om 
Atterbury, where delivered we know not. It has 
more interest than such things ordinarily possess. 
Mr. Atlay’s account of ‘Tarleton of the Legion” 
depicts admirably a stormy career, which did 
much to vindicate English soldiership during the 
war with America. ‘Some Recent Theories of 
the Ether’ are expounded by Mr. W. A. Shenstone = 
and Mr. Roden Shields’s ‘Blurred Memory of 
Childhood * casts light upon Henley and Stevenson. 
Part LV. of * From a College Window’ is supplied. 
The fiction is excellent.—Following Mr. Lang, Miss 
Amy Tasker tries to solve in Vhe Gentleman's 
the problem of ‘The Man in the Iron Mask.’ It is 
needless to say that none but negative results 
attend the effort, and the theory of a brother of 
the French king is not entirely dismissed. ‘The 
Gladstone- Browning Controversy’ is an amusing skit 
on modern crazes. * My Irish Friends’ tells capitally 
some tolerably well-known stories. Mr. Radford’s. 
* Swinburne on Sea’ is scarcely adequate. Part VIII. 
of Mr. Holden MacMichael’s ‘Charing Cross and 
its Immediate Neighbourhood’ is of unabated 
interest.—The frontispiece to the Pa// Mall consists 
of ‘ Cubbing with the York and Ainsty,’ a wonder- 
fully clever work of the late C. W. Furse. Mr. 
William Hyde's * Dover and Calais,’ illustrated by 
the author, presents in a pleasing light scenes with 
which the travelled Englishman is most familiar. 
Sir Frank Burnand has an amusing article on *‘ The 
Punch Pocket-Books,’ with reproductions of the 
original designs. The Hon. Whitelaw Reid writes 
on ‘Journalism as a Profession.’ Under the title 
‘An Ex-Minister of France’ is given an account of 
M. Delcassé. The best portion of the contents 
consists of fiction—Mrs. Charles Towle sends to 
Longmans an animated account of ‘ Edward Fitz- 
Gerald and his Friends.’ Part IL. of ‘A Road in 
Orcady’ is even better than Part I. Mr. John 
Lang’s ‘The Midnight Axe’ is very striking. ‘Sir 
Walter Scott’s Use of the Preface,’ by M. H. H. 
Macartney, is a very interesting piece of literary 
criticism. In his ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. 
Andrew Lang recurs to false antiquities. 


We _ hear with regret of the death, on Sunday 
last, in his eighty - sixth year, of Mr. Henry 
Sotheran, the head of the spirited firm of book-- 


ourse, with the beauty of the much-discussed Arle- | sellers and publishers in Piccadilly and the Strand.. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Messrs. BrowNE & Browne, of Newcastle, have 
recent purchases, principally from private libraries. 
These include Burns’s * Letters to Clarinda,’ very 
rare, Philadelphia, 1809, 10/.; David Cox’s ‘ Art of 
Landscape Painting,’ 1823. 5/.; the first edition of 
‘The Greville Memoirs,’ 4/. 4s. There are interest- 
ing items under Bewick, including first editions of 
‘Land and Water Birds,’ 1804-5, 12/7. 12s., and 
‘British Birds,’ Newcastle, 1797-1804, 21/. Both of 
these are very rare. Under Cruikshank are * Life in 
London,’ 6/., and * The Battle of Waterloo,’ a choice 
copy, 20/. The rare first issue of ‘* The Naturalists’ 
Library,” 34 vols., 1834, is 7/.. Under Shelley is an 
uncut copy of the rare first edition of ‘ Posthumous 
Poems,’ 1824, 9/. A first issue of ‘ Vanity Fair’ is 
42x. There are alsoa number of county histories 
and local books. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell, among books recently pur- 
chased, has Blake’s ‘Book of Thel,’ 1789, 907. ; a 
“Hudibras,’ 1678, 9/. 9s. ; and some rare tracts that 
belonged to Dr. Donne, 16/. 16s. A first edition of 
‘Gulliver’ is priced 18/, 18s. Included in the cata- 
logue are books from the library of Mr. Joseph 
Knight, comprising rare old plays, memoirs, and 
works by the best-known English and French 
writers from the sixteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. Mr. Knight had many choice specimens of 
fore-edge painting, and Mr. Dobell was so fortunate 
as to secure a fine example of Edwards’s work. 

Messrs. George’s Sons, of Bristol, in their new 
list, No. 284, have the remaining portion of the 
library of Frederick W. Newman. Many of the 
books contain autograph notes. The collection is 
very characteristic. 

Mr. George Gregory opens Nos. 164 and 165 of 
his new Bath Book Catalogue with the proverb 
“‘He that loveth a book shall never lack a faithful 
friend.” We give a few of the items offered: a 
magnificent copy of the Cranmer Bible, 35/. ; 
* British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits,’ 1822, 
G/. 6s. ; Britton’s ‘Bath Abbey Church,’ 47. Works 
on the Crimea include odleben’s * Défense de 
Sébastopol,’ 20s. Lavater’s ‘ Physiognomy ’ is priced 
4/. 4s. Under Speeches is a choice collection, 
54 vols., 1810-54, 327. There is a long list of peri- 
odicals, and a modern library of American and 
Canadian history. 


Mr. Charles Higham has a fresh catalogue of 
theological books, including Mason's ‘Spiritual 
Songs.’ 1693, very rare, 1/. L0s. ; a nice fresh copy of 
‘The Pulpit Commentary,’ 48 vols., 1881-99, 10/. 10s. : 
Dillinger’s ‘Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of 
the Temple of Christ,’ 2/. 17s. 6¢7.: Milman’s his- 
tories, 15 vols., 3/. 3s.; and a number of works on 
missions. 

Mr. John Jeffery, of City Road, has a very 
varied list of books and pamphlets. 

Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
send us four short lists. No. 161 contains Jaggard’s 
reprint of the First Folio, 1807, 3/. 3s. : a cheap set 
of The Cornhill to 1884, 2/. 5s.; Yarrell’s ‘ Birds,’ 
2. 17s. 6/.; Browning’s ‘Men and Women,’ first 
edition, 1855, scarce, 30s.; ‘The Secret History of 
the Calves-Head Club,’ 1705, 5s.; ‘The Eccentric 
Mirror. 1806-7, 4 vols., 2/. 2s.; Lavater’s 
“Essays,” 1837, 2/7. Under John Leech is Zhe Month, 
1851, scarce, 30s. The second edition of Milton, 


1673, is 4/. 10s.; and a first edition of the poem 


‘Richmond Hill,’ 1807, 10s. 67. There is a hand- 
some copy of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ with Crane’s. 
illustrations and Wise’s bibliography, 1897, 4/. 
(published at 10/. 15s. net). A set of Chalmers’s 
‘British Essayists,’ 45 vols., is marked 2/. 10s. 
List 162 has a copy of Ackermann’s ‘ London,’ 1808-10} 
20/. ; an édition de luae of La Fontaine, Paris, 1795.,. 
18/. I8s.; Audsley’s ‘Arts of Japan,’ 1882, 5/. 5s. : 
Britton and Brayley’s ‘ England and Wales,’ 25s. 
for the 26 vols.: Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Books,’ 5 vols.,. 
all first editions, 3/. 3s.: and aset of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1731-1843, 7/. 7s. There are also 
many items of interest in No. 163. 

Mr. Alexander Macphail, of Edinburgh, has. 
‘Criminal Trials in Scotland, 1487 to 1624,’ rare, 
dl. 58.3 also a ‘Collection of Acts of Parliament 
dealing with the Civil War in Scotland,’ 3/. 3s. 
Under Edinburgh wetind Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ 4/. 17s. 6d. 
Under both Highlands and Jacobite are a number 
of works of interest. A copv of the rare fourth 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1688, is priced 45s. There- 
are a number of cheap novels for summer reading. 


Part IT. of Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ List contains 
a tine set of Macaulay, 10/. 10s. ; library editions of 
Motley, 11 vols., 127. ; ‘ Munden’s Memoirs,’ by his. 
Son, extra illustrated, 1844, 167. 16s.; a complete 
series of ‘‘ Musical Biography,” 38 vols., 18/7. 18s.; a 
collection of tracts in French relating to Napoleon,,. 
Louis XVIII., &c., 23 vols., 10/7. 10s.; a collection. 
of naval memoirs, 29 vols., 18/7. 10s. A long list 
Shakespeare includes the Halliwell edition, 
8S/. 


Messrs. Meehan, of Bath, have first editions of 
Byron and of Dickens, a separate list of which can 
be obtained. Bernard Shaw’s works include *‘ An 
Unsocial Socialist,’ price 8s. 6d., and ‘Love among 
the Artists,’ at the same price. Under Tennyson 
is the second edition of ‘In Memoriam,’ Moxon, 
1850, 12s. 67. There are a large number of works. 
on Russia, and also some interesting Book-plates. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son have a good miscel- 
laneous list. There is an interesting collection of’ 
ten rare tracts relating to the American Revolution,. 
1780, &e., 8/. 18s. G7. Other items include Aubrey’s 
rare ‘Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey,’ 
E. Curll, 1719, 13/.; ‘The Gentleman’s Recreation,’ 
by Richard Blome, 1686, 12/. 12s.; Bohn’s extra 
volumes, 3/. 7s. ; the first London-printed edition of 
Burns, 1787, 4/.: a collection of 77 large coloured 
caricatures, 1784-1829, from Sir William Fraser's 
collection, 10/. 15s.;  Daniell’s ‘Voyage round 
Great Britain,’ 22/. 10s.; and the very rare first 
edition of ‘ Adonais,’ Cambridge, 1829, 3/. 3s. There. 
are interesting items under Cruikshank, and a 
long list of works on the Drama, including Genest’s 
‘English Stage,’ 1832, 9/.; Prynne’s ‘ Player's 
Scourge,’ 1633, 6/.; and a collection of 500 Covent 
Garden Playbills, 1813-15, 4/. 17s. 6d. 


Mr. James Roche has an unpublished manuscript 
by Charles Westmacott, author of ‘The English 
Spy ’—‘ Beau Brummell: the True History of this 
Man of Fashion,’ 20 guineas. Other items include: 
a tine tall copy of Lamb’s * Tales from Shakespeare,’ 
1807, 30 guineas. ‘The catalogue comprises a set of 
eight plates by Cruikshank, ‘Going to a Fight,’ 
1819, rare, 12/7. 12s.; a choice selection from 
the Boydell Shakespeare Gallery: also Arundel 
Society’s publications. Recent purchases include 
the rare first edition of Ainsworth’s ‘Crichton,’ 
1837, 6/. 18s. 6d.; a beautiful copy of the Ter- 
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centenary edition of ‘ The Complete Angler,’ 
12/7. 1l2s.; ‘Hudibras, with Gray’s annotations, 
1819-27, rare, 5/. 10s.; and Hogarth’s ‘Complete 
Works,’ 1822, 7/7. 10s. The last is marked ‘‘a 
bargain.” An extra-illustrated copy of Austin 
Dobson’s * Four Frenchwomen’ is priced 29 guineas. 
‘There are also very fine books of portraits, collec- 
‘tions of tracts and trials, Xc. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has a Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits at very low prices. ‘To show how varied 
the list is, we may mention that the portraits 
include Mrs. Abington, Addison, Marshal Bliicher, 
Byron, Chaucer, Cruikshank, Nancy Dawson, 
Dickens reading to his daughters, Garrick, Miss 
Glover, Miss Glyn, John Angel James, the Rev. 
Wm. Jay, of Bath, and Mrs. Siddons. 

Although reference is made in another page to 
the death of Mr. Sotheran, we cannot pass on to 
notice the new catalogue of the firm without an 
expression of deep regret at the death of our old and 
esteemed friend. He was of the kindliest and most 
genial disposition, full of brightness, and as long 
as he remained in the firm one of the most active 
and energetic men in the bookselling world. Mr. 
‘Sotheran retired at the end of June, 1893, when 
Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran succeeded his father. 
An excellent likeness of Mr. Sotheran appeared in 
The Publishers Circular of 8 July, 1893. 

Messrs. Sotheran open their Mid-monthly List 
with two unique relics. Tennyson's own copy of 
the first edition of his ‘Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington’ contains copious additions 
and alterations in his autograph, also twenty lines 
in Lady Tennyson’s hand on an inserted slip, and a 
‘etter from) Moxon offering him 200/. for an edition 


-of 10,000. The copy is in the original wrapper, 


uncut, enclosed in a levant morocco “ pull-off” case 
by Riviere. The price is 120/. The second relic is 
-the first draft of the Dedication to the Queen of his 
Poems published in 1853. The price of this is 125/. 
Under America is a coloured copy of Kingsborough’s 
rare work, ‘The Antiquities of Mexico,’ 105/. A 
choice set of Archwological Reports is 97. 9s. In 
a list of rare Bibles we tind the Ashburnham copy 
-of the London Polyglott, 1657-69, 35/. : first edition 
of Cromwell's Bible, 36/.; and the Coverdale, 240/. 
The whole catalogue is full of important items. 
We can mention only a few more: Curtis’s ‘ Flora 
Londinensis,’ 33/7. : Bunyan’s last work, ‘ The Water 
of Life,’ 1688, 2/. 2s.: an illustrated copy of Dyer's 
‘Cambridge,’ 1814, 7/. 10s.; a genuine and perfect 
-copy of the ‘Chronicon Nurembergense,’ 1493, 
28/. 10s. : and a set of the Chetham Society's publi- 
cations, 9/. 9s. There are a number of Common- 
wealth and Revolution books ; and under Edward 
FitzGerald are two relics: his will, four pages, large 
folio, 4 September, 1858, wholly in his handwriting, 
S4/.; and his copy, with autograph, of Tucker’s 
* Pocket Dictionary of English and Persian,’ 210. 
Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has in his new 
list a complete set of the ‘Acts of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1638-1800,’ 
10/. 10s. ; Grote’s ‘Greece,’ the scarce 1872 edition, 
5/.: the First, the Second, and the Oriental Series of 
the Paleographical Society, 1873-94, 30/. ; Perkins’s 
*Tuscan Sculptors,’ 3/. 3s.; a spotless copy of the 
‘Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.’ Graves, 95 guineas ; a setof The Witness, 
1840-51, 8/. 8s. : also of The Beacon, 1821, 15s. The 
‘latter paper was very scurrilous, and one of its 
articles was the cause of the duel between Sir Alex. 


Boswell and James Stuart, in which the former 
was fatally wounded. There area number of items 
under Ruskin, America, Early Railways, Music, 
Law Books, &e. 

The catalogue of Mr. Thorp, of St. Martin's Lane, 
includes among black-letter books ‘A New Booke 
of Destillatyon of Waters,’ 1559, 4/. 4s. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s *‘ Rosamund,’ with autograph poem, is 6/. 6s. 
There are also a number of other first editions of 
the poet, including ‘The Heptalogia,’ 3/.3s. Wee- 
ver’s ‘ Funeral Monuments,’ 1767, is 18s. There are 
a number of books relating to the county of Kent. 
These include Berry’s ‘ Pedigrees,’ 1830, 7/. 10s. ; 
and Boys’s * History of Sandwich,’ 1792, 5/. 10s. 

Of Mr. Thorp’s Reading Catalogue, containing 
320 pages and 7,426 items, Zhe Athenwum of 22 July 
said: ** It is not easy to imagine the specialist who 
will fail to find something in it of interest.” We 
fully endorse this. There are but few rarities, as 
this is a clearance catalogue, so that most of the 
books are well within the reach of the average 
collector. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
a fine copy of the New Testament of Erasmus, very 
rare, price 15/. 15s.; a tall copy of Chaucer, 1687, 
10/. 10s.; Dugdale’s * English Laws,’ 1666, 5/. 5s. ; 
Madame Sévigne’s letters, Paris, 8/. 8s.: Grose’s 
* Antiquities, 6/. 6s.: Turner and Dunkarton’s 
‘Historical Portraits,’ 12/. 12s. Humphreys’s ‘ Ilu- 
minated Books of the Middle Ages,’ 1849, 127. 12s. ; 
Roby’s * Lancashire,’ 9/. 9s. ; Westall and Martin’s 
engravings to Milton, 1794-1827, 3/. 10s.; the first 
edition of Owen Jones’s * Ornamental Design,’ 1856, 
9/. 10s.; and _a proof copy of Rogers's ‘Italy,’ 
51. 15s. 6d. The last contains a holograph note 
from the author to Mrs. Jameson, inviting her to 
one of his famous breakfasts. There is also much 
of interest under Rowlandson, English Scenery, 
Engraved Views, &c. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘*Duplicate.” 

D. K. T. (“ Turkey Merchants ”).—Particulars of 
the Levant or Turkey Company will be found at 
5% 8. xii. 254, 516. 

J. F. Canter (“* Value of Money in Henry VIII.’s 
Time ”).—See 9" S, xi. 393 and the earlier references 
there supplied. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


_ (Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


GLAISHER’S 
REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE, 


Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
BOOKS in NEW condition at REDUCED prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


W. M. V O Y N | Cc H 
68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W., 
HAS FOR SALE VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


Incunabula, Woodcuts, English Litera- 
ture, Shakespeariana, &c., 


And a Collection of Unknown Books. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


MAGGS BROS. 


Booksellers and Dealers in Prints and Autographs. 
109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


including fine Library Sets—Books in handsome Modern 
Bindings, &c. (Free.) Illustrated. 


CATALOGUE of FINE and RARE BOOKS. 


First and Standard Works; alsoan 
extensive C f Works on Travel and Natural 
History. (116 pp. pelos 6d.) 


CATALOGUES of RARE PRINTS and 
AUTOGRAPHS. (Free.) 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. _ [Ready shortly. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING OLD 
BOOKS, 


Including History, Poetry, Gardening, The Drama, Carica- 
tures, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, and Standard 
Works ; also some Collections of Old Engravings. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 133 contains PURCHASES from the LIBRARY of 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, Ksq., F.S.A., and other fine Collections 
recently dispersed. Includes Blake's Book of Thel, original 
edition, 1789—a Volume of Tracts from the Library of Dean 
Donne, with his Signature and MS. Notes—rare Old Plays 
—Memoirs of Actors and Actresses—and interesting Works 
in most Classes of Literature. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The FAROES and ICELAND: Studies in Island Life. By 
NELSON ANNANDALE. With 24 Illustrations, and an Appendix on the Celtic Pony by 
F. H, A. MARSHALL, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The MASAI: their Language and Folk-Lore. By A.C. Hollis. 


With Introduction by Sir CHARLES ELIOT, many Illustrations, anda Map. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


ORIGINES ISLANDICAE. A Collection of the more important 


Sagas and other Native Writings relating to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland. Edited 
and Translated by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON and F. YORKE POWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
21, 2s. net. 


The WORKS of LUCIAN of SAMOSATA. Complete with 
exceptions specified in the Preface. Translated by H. W. FOWLER and F.G. FOWLER. 4 vols. 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 14s, net, 


The DREAM of the ROOD. An Old English Poem attributed to 


Cynewulf. Edited by ALBERT S. COOK. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6. 


The CAROLINE POETS. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
SAINTSBURY, M.A. 2 vols. Vol. I. CHAMBERLAYNE, BENLOWES, kK. PHILIPS, 
HANNAY. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net, 


The FAR EAST. By A. Little, M.A. 8vo. (Regions of the 


World Series.) 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY PROWDE. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of 


CUMBERLAND. By E. W. PREVOST, Ph.D. F.R.S.E. Subscription Order Form on application. 


AUTHOR and PRINTER. A Guide for Authors, Editors, 


Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and Typists. With full List of Abbreviations. An 
Attempt to codify the best Typographical Practices of the Present Day. By F. HOWARD 
COLLINS, with the assistance of many Authors, Editors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, 
Second Impression, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; leather back and corners, 6s. 6d. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published wey, be JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’ s Buildings. Chancery Lane. E.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
thenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. —Saturacy, August 5, 1905. 
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